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Basic Source 
of Plasticizers 


Creative chemistry is a plastic 
material that is flexible and 

tough ... a plastic that withstands abrasion . . . 
a plastic with dielectric properties . . . it’s a 
plastic with e high gloss . . . a plastic that is fire 
resistant. Creative chemistry is a plastic with 

just the right properties for a particular need. 

But these desirable characteristics are not 

present in the basic resins from which plastics 

are made. Creative chemistry imparts these 
special properties through the addition of 

various special chemicals known as plasticizers. 
Monsanto produces more than forty different 
plasticizers and most of the world’s leading plastics 
molders and fabricators work with Monsanto to 
obtain just the right plasticizers to give their 
product the desired properties. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 8ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S. A, 


Dependable service from 
7 Monsanto companies in London, 


Monsanto. [See 


\ j and from sales representatives in 


. all principal cities of the world. 


Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders for You 
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Even bet on November 8 


The bookmakers were figuring even odds on Ken- 
nedy vs. Nixon as the U. S. presidential campaign 
picked up speed last month. You will hear many 
revelations that this candidate or that one is running 
ahead. Don’t pay too much attention to the predic- 
tions—this will be a close election, one that can be 
won or lost in the last weeks before Election Day. 

No matter which man wins, the political swing is 
to the left. Both will spend more. But there are 
significant differences in approach (see “The Men— 
and the Economy” on another page). 


Prices go down, too 


“A new era in postwar price history” is what some 
call it. Instead of being mostly upward, price pres- 
sures may be downward just as often. 

At least this is the U. S. situation now. From 
raw materials like steel or lumber, through indus- 
trial items and consumer goods, overt and hidden 
price-cutting has been sweeping the country. Refrig- 
erators have dropped more than 30% at retail. 
Purchasing agents are getting handsome discounts and 
service “extras” on aluminum. Second-hand im- 
ported autos are way down, and Japanese transistor 
radios are being dumped at distress prices. An exten- 
sive revision of prices is on in electronic components, 
fasteners, plumbing supplies. 

Why the price-cutting? Stocks and the produc- 
tion capacity behind them, are high. And when 
over-optimistic sales forecasts failed to materialize, 
housecleaning was essential. Occasionally there are 
special factors: Used foreign cars have been hurt by 
Detroit's “compacts”; Japanese radio stocks were 
over-built by small, marginal operators who ap- 
parently couldn’t stand the pace. 

Two points worth noting: (1) A quiet revolution 
toward more realistic pricing is under way in U. S. 
business. Discounting and concessions have made 
a mockery of official “list” prices. The trend toward 
realism seems healthy for all concerned; and (2) vig- 
orous competition and shrinking profit margins are 
forcing American management into stringent econ- 
omies and more efficient methods. 


Worried looks abroad 


You may be hearing stories of how American 
businessmen are postponing or reducing their foreign 
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investments in the face of revolutionary trouble over- 
seas. 

Business Week magazine told how an apparel maker 
cancelled a new Mexican plant after some politicians 
there publicly backed Castro of Cuba. An African 
project was dropped; a Japanese loan was scaled 
down after the “Eisenhower rioting.” And some ex- 
ecutives say they will have trouble selling their di- 
rectors on foreign projects—“unless they are in 
Canada or Western Europe.” 

But companies with the most experience abroad 
tend to take a calm, long-term view. They suggest 
that any drop in total U. S. private investment abroad 
(and there has been such a drop—certainly in Latin 
America) is probably due to broader economic con- 
siderations than Fidel Castro. 

If the present revolutionary-nationalistic climate is 
having any effect on U. S. private investment policies, 
it is probably along these lines: More U. S. govern- 
ment insurance guarantees for American foreign in- 
vestment; a greater emphasis on joint ventures with 
foreign partners, technical assistance and management 
contracts in place of wholly U. S.-owned and financed 
operations. 


New direction for aid? 


American assistance 
scheme may set a new direction for United States 
foreign aid. 

Many Americans thought the sudden, incomplete 
announcement of the program in July—during a diffi- 
cult moment with Cuba—was clumsy. But there 
seems to be a good deal of backing for the new 
initiative as more details are released. The program 
is still incomplete—precise shape and size ($500- 
million has been bruited) will be left to the next 
President. You can expect either a Nixon or a 
Kennedy administration to push ahead vigorously. 

Most significant is the emphasis on loans for public 
welfare and social projects—housing, land reform, 
education. Contrast that with past U. S. preoccupa- 
tion with industrial investments. The recent $53- 
million in loans to Peru is an earnest of Washington's 
intentions (One, to a savings and loan association, was 
the first U. S. government loan to a private foreign 
organization for housing). President Kubitschek of 
Brazil gets some of the credit for the trend—he has 
often talked of more “socially-oriented” efforts in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Washington’s new Latin 
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Letter from Detroit 


“Trade is a two-way street,” emphasizes a Detroit auto executive. 
“We have exported styling ideas that keep people buying new cars 
even before they need them; and, in return, the successful invasion 
of the U.S. by small foreign cars taught us that it was time to make 
some of our own.” 

Now this trade concept is being carried even further in Detroit, 
the U.S.A.’s fifth city and for years the bellwether of the nation’s in- 
dustrial economy. 


Within the next year, Ford Motor Co. will market a new baby 
car, designed in the U.S.A. for the U.S. market. But in large measure, 
its parts will come from West Germany. A Ford vice president even 
visualizes the “truly international car,” whose engine might be made 
in Germany and the stampings in the U.S., with assembly in a world- 
wide network of plants. “But the time,” he says, “is not yet ripe.” 


Detroit is a city of swift industrial change. It glistens with new 
six-lane expressways and the all-new $80-million white marble civic 
center. Yet in other areas stand cavernous, empty, multi-floor plants 
that once built now-extinct products as the Graham-Paige, Hupmobile, 
Hudson cars—and sold them round the world. 


Today the principal Detroit exports are money, technical ability, 
and men. To be sure, auto industry exports have risen this year for 
the first time since 1956. But no automaker counts heavily on exports 
in the future. 

Instead, they are expanding existing foreign production facilities 
and building new ones (for instance, Ford has nearly $1,000-million 
invested overseas). And other Detroiters have joined the auto indus- 
try in “internationalizing” their business: Burroughs Corp. the office 
equipment maker, has doubled its foreign business in the past six 
years. “Ten years ago,” says a Burroughs man, “we were exporting 
our simpler products like adding machines. Now we make these 
abroad, and export advanced electronic equipment.” 


Similarly, machine tool producers (Detroit thinks of itself as the 
“home of automation”) are establishing reciprocal marketing and 
manufacturing agreements with foreign companies—as well as selling 
a lot of mass-production equipment to foreign auto makers. Recent 
business: The Cross Co. obtained an export license to bid on a $6-mil- 
lion Soviet order; as a reverse twist, a Detroit tool and die firm 
won a contract to make 160 dies for a forthcoming English Ford. 


Another Detroit export: trade unionism. It is the headquarters of 
the militant United Auto Workers, who have been eagerly assisting 
democratic trade unions overseas. 


Though still a center of “buy-American” sentiment, Detroit is 
becoming an important importer. Population of the metropolitan 
area will rise to 4.6-million persons by 1970, 5.5-million by 1980 
Retail sales are running about $1,500 per capita per year—and 
Detroit’s merchants are busily mapping plans to increase their sales 
of foreign goods. The J. L. Hudson Co. expects its sales of imported 
merchandise to double in the next two years. Incidentally, even 
Hudson—which bills itself as the “world’s largest department store 
under one roof”’—has felt the siren song of the suburbs, and 
recently built two large branches outside the city. 

Like Chicago (IMD—Aug.p2), the St. Lawrence Seaway has helped 
make Detroit more foreign-trade conscious. The city lies along one 
of the world’s busiest waterways—a ship passes every five minutes 
during the navigation season. But the port facilities are not yet up 
to the traffic, and Detroit city fathers have spent $3-million on im- 
provements this year alone. 


Wall Street realism 


U.S. investors appear to be tak- 
ing a more realistic attitude toward 
the stock market than they have 
in the past 10 years. 

According to Business Week, in- 
vestors no longer feel compelled to 
buy common stocks. Since inflation 
seems less a threat, fixed-income 
securities have become a real al- 
ternative to equity shares. And 
there seems to be a growing cau- 
tion about making “growth” pro- 
jections. Investors are becoming 
more skeptical about stocks that 
sell at extremely high earnings mul- 
tiples. 

There is evidence of more se- 
lectivity. Investors have been shift- 
ing from one stock group to an- 
other, and are also narrowing their 
choices to one or two stocks in a 


group. 


Watching Chicago 


The outlook for the U.S. ma- 
chine-tool industry is reasonably 
bright. But customer buying in- 
tentions will get an important test 
in Chicago this month at the Ma- 
chine Tool Exposition. Many buy- 
ers have seemed to take a “let’s- 
wait-and-see” attitude so far in 
1960. Only sharp gains in over- 
seas order kept U.S. machine tool 
sales up in the first six months. 

For the record, American Ma- 
chinist predicts an average monthly 
sale of tools at $79-million from 
now through December 1961. 
And for all the complaint about 
competition from imported tools, 
the Americans say they will spend 
less than 3% of the total on new 
foreign equipment. 


New trend in labor 

For every dozen garments im- 
ported into the U.S.A. from its 
new plant in Ireland, the Kenrose 
Manufacturing Co. will contribute 
30¢ (up to $30,000 a year) to a 
special “unemployment _ benefit” 
fund, to be used to offset any de- 
crease in wage earnings in the com- 
pany’s four U.S. plants resulting 
from Irish production. This could 
set a precedent in U.S. labor rela- 
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Always “the Germans” 


When you try to check out export credit conditions, 
you so.n hear about “the Germans.” 

From a U. S. exporter: “We're running into credit 
competion every day, in Europe, Latin America, every- 
where. The Germans are giving 180 days to 360 days 
on goods that are not entitled to it. And on capital 
goods, they are giving up to eight years, with no pay- 
ments for the first two or three.” 

From a New York banker: “We have tried to check 
stories about the Germans granting excessive credit 
without success. We suspect it is the old game of 
playing one source against the other.” 

From a credit-finance man: “We do business with 
companies doing business with the Germans and the 
stories are just not true. They are not true about the 
Japanese either. We had a Japanese company come 
to us for financing an unusual Brazilian deal; they 
couldn’t get the backing in Japan.” 

IMD’s conclusion: “The Germans” has become an 
incantation, used by importers to get better credit 
terms from other exporters, used by other exporters 
to complain about things in general. 

But the Germans do seem to be resourceful in “mer- 
chandising” more-or-less-standard credit terms. For 
one thing, they talk about credit guarantees as if they 
were granting a big favor, or offering a kind of Mar- 
shall Plan aid. Sometimes they hide 2% or 3% of 
credit costs in the price of the goods, quoting a much 
lower interest charge than the true cost. 

In terms of volume, U. S. exporters probably give 
more credit than anybody. But as a percentage of 
sales, the Europeans are ahead. A British or German 
company can get 100% medium-term (up to 5 years) 
backing for their exports; U. S. companies cannot. 
Likewise, credit guarantees are available in Europe on 
an “untied,” volume basis; U. S. exporters get them 
only on specified transactions. ‘ 


Oil prices crumble 


For some months, discounts on crude petroleum 
prices have been routine at the world’s main export 
terminals—up to 80 cents a barrel in ‘Venezuela, up 
to 35 cents in the Persian Gulf. As even the major 
producers began cutting prices to “third” parties, the 
only support for posted prices narrowed to sales made 
to wholly-owned marketing subsidiaries. 

Last month, even this support was undermined. 
The Indian Government gave the affiliates of three 
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international producers a clear choice: Reduce the 
price of their Middle East crude, or run Russian oil. 
The companies quietly lowered their prices. (It should 
be noted, however, that Russian offers to sell cut-rate 
oil, made to half a dozen countries recently, did not 
create the price problem; they simply brought the 
central issue into focus—the oversupply of petroleum.) 

As oil prices crumble, royalties for the producing 
countries will be affected along with company profits. 
Chronic oversupply seems assured for years to come, 
and the oil companies are expecting difficulties at the 
Second Arab Oil Congress in Beirut next month. 

Some observers predict even crueler days ahead for 
the industry. An article in the current Harvard Busi- 
ness Review warns: 

“We are getting extraordinary new developments 
in fuel systems specifically designed to power automo- 
biles . . . but the petroleum industry is systematically 
ignoring them. . . . It’s the story of the kerosene lamp 
versus the incandescent lamp all over again.” 


Spain in the spotlight 


Businessmen are getting excited about Spain. A 
U. S. petroleum company has filed plans for an oil 
refinery; Pechiney and Kaiser have set up a joint 
venture to manufacture aluminum; a half dozen firms 
are vying to participate in a petro-chemical industry. 

The reason: Spain’s stabilization program has made 
substantial progress. As a result of the devalued peseta, 
Spanish goods are making a recovery in world markets; 
gold and foreign-exchange reserves are rising. Credit 
has been tightened, living costs have leveled off. Infla- 
tion seems to be under control. 

Will the favorable trend continue? As a recent bul- 
letin of the First National City Bank of New York 
notes, private enterprise still needs strengthening; it 
still is a poor second to government industries. Labor 
laws are antiquated, and the labor syndicates are pow- 
erful. The biggest question is whether the government 
will continue to enforce austerity measures. The next 
few months will be watched closely. 


More Cross Listing in Europe 

The recent upsurge in the listing of German shares 
in London, British shares in Paris, indicates a ris- 
ing interest in international investments. You can 
expect more “cross listing,” but do not look for an 
all-European trading exchange anytime soon. 
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Letter from Rio 


“Election fever” is rising here in Brazil, with a successor to Pres- 
ident Kubitschek due to be picked on October 3. One veteran news- 
paperman in Rio explains the excitement this way: “A presidential 
election here is like having a baby—pain and wonder whether it’s 
worthwhile. But usually the creature manages to be born.” 


There is less than 100% enthusiasm for the two main contenders, 
government-candidate Marshal Henrique Lott and the opposition’s 
Janio Quadros. Both perplex their backers. Lott, the conservative 
ex-war minister, is supported by the “leftist-nationalists” and endorsed 
by the Communists. But he ignores the Reds, opposes legal status 
for the local Communist party, opposes diplomatic ties with Moscow. 
Meanwhile, business people are becoming disenchanted with Quadros. 
He has frequently praised Fidel Castro, has tried unsuccessfully to 
woo the Communists by urging diplomatic relations and status for the 
Communists. 


What does it add up to? Lott means what he says. As for Janio, 
he is probably trying to shake the “entreguista” (selling out to the 
foreigners) charge thrown at him by the leftists. 


Kubitschek leaves a legacy of urgent problems. Economics is a 
prime election issue, just as it is in the U.S. election (see article on 
another page). Kubitschek’s dazzling projects brought roads, power 
plants, auto and shipbuilding industries, new steel mills, and the 
fantastic Brasilia—but left the economy breathless. (Some of the 
biggest bills will come due when he Icaves office.) Lott promises more 
rapid development, Kubitschek-style. Quadros says “me too”—but 
implies spending will be less extravagant. 

No matter who wins next month, inflation will be waiting for him 
and he will probably have to step on the brakes. Living costs soared 

% last year. And though prices were held to a 9.8% rise during the 
fitst six months, another upward push is ahead. Look at the salary 
increases awarded to government personnel (military and civil), plus 
the financing needed for the new coffee crop. 


How to increase exports—and this is a big weakness in the Brazilian 
boom—is another problem. Barter deals with the Soviet bloc un- 
doubtedly will be pushed (trade jumped 40% last year). And manu- 
facturers will try harder to increase sales of cottons, chemicals, appli- 
ances, vehicles, and parts elsewhere in Latin America. 


Prospects for coffee are grim. A huge 40-million bag crop will 
join the 30-million already in storage. Suggested remedies include 
deflowering every other tree. But no real alternative for subsidies— 
which will further undermine the cruzeiro—is yet in sight. 


Yet prospects for mineral and ore sales are brightening. In July, 
Kubitschek set up a Ministry of Mines and Power to give mining 
activity further encouragement. Iron ore shipments are heading for 
30-million tons yearly (4-million last year). New deals in aluminum, 
nickel, columbium are forthcoming, some of them involving foreign 
investors. 


What about the foreigners? Both candidates insist they favor “ben- 
eficial” foreign capital, but would limit the sending-home of profits by 
foreign companies. Most foreign businessmen here bet that restric- 
tive measures, if any, will be mild. And even though new foreign 
investment here this year is down from previous levels, European and 
North American capital still shows a lively interest. Over $25-million 
in direct investments were made during the first half of this year. 


-searching 

Canadians are taking a long, 
hard look at their economy. After 
years of spectacular boom, the rate 
of growth has slowed and unem- 
ployment is running higher. The 
heavy flow of foreign capital into 
Canadian resources such as urani- 
um, petroleum, and iron ore shows 
signs of abating—one result of the 
fast expansion of world productive 
capacity. Canadian exports also 
suffer: They are heavily concen- 
trated in raw materials. 

What to do? A big rise in pro- 
tective tariffs to encourage home 
industry is distasteful to Ottawa. 
Instead there is talk about diversi- 
fying the national investment pro- 
gram, more spending on housing, 
municipal and provincial improve- 
ments. And in the past few months 
there has been debate about a 
“selective free trade” scheme be- 
tween U.S. and Canadian industries. 


Mexican worrying 

Despite their sympathy for Cuba’s 
economic problems, Mexicans worry 
that Havana’s business deals with 
the Russians may boomerang. 
Mexicans in high places now 
privately recall how the Russians 
tried to sell them a big badly-needed 
steel mill, with interest on the loan 
pegged at 2% annually—at least 
4% less than anyone else could of- 
fer. 

The Mexicans listened carefully, 
bargained hard, then turned the 
deal down with a great show of re- 
gret and thanks. The main reason: 
The Russians could never be pinned 
down on the overall price. 


Japan in Europe 

Sony Corp.’s new plant at Ire- 
land’s duty-free Shannon industrial 
area is an example of Japanese 
sales determination. The plant will 
import Japanese-made parts, inject 
at Shannon the 51% labor input 
required to make them “Irish” tran- 
sistor radios, then export to Euro- 
pean—and other—markets at the 


TT) of 10,000 units a month. 
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Making 
insects 
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Today’s progressive farmer knows a maximum harvest demands the best 
protection for his crops from destructive pests and insects. Extensive 
research by UNION CARBIDE scientists developed SEvIN Insecticide to 
provide effective control of a wide variety of crop and livestock enemies. 

Because its chemical action attacks insects in a new way, SEVIN Insecti- 
cide is very effective even against those which have built up resistance 
to commonly used insecticides. UNION CARBIDE research made SEVIN 
safer to handle than many other insecticides, while extending the useful- 
ness of each application. Also, expensive combinations of insecticides are 
no longer needed because SeviN successfully checks a wide range of 
insects that attack fruits, vegetables and livestock. Throughout the world, 
it is rapidly becoming one of the greatest enemies of insects. 

SEVIN is but one of many products for agriculture developed by 
UNION CARBIDE scientists. And agriculture is only one area in which 
UNION CARBIDE research, development and services has expanded the 
frontiers of technical knowledge. Through constant inquiry into unknown 
regions of chemistry, physics, metallurgy and nuclear energy, UNION 
CARBIDE constantly strives to provide industry with better and more 
useful carbons, chemicals, metals, plastics and nuclear products. 

For further information and details on SEviN Insecticide ask for book- 
let IMD-9. Information on other UNION CARBIDE products and processes 
is also available by requesting booklet IMD-9-1. Write to UNION Carsip! 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, U.S.A. Cable Address: 
UNICARBIDE, New York. 





AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australia Limited 
BELGIUM: Cobenam S. A 
BRAZIL: National Carbon do Brasil S. A. 

Union Carbide do Brasil S. A 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 
HONG KONG: Union Carbide Asia Limited 
INDIA: Union Carbide India Limited 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 

S.p.A. Celene 

MEXICO: Bakelite de Mexico, S.A 

Electrodos Nacionales, S. A 

National Carbon Eveready, S. A 
NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd 
PAKISTAN: National Carbon Company (Pakistan) Ltd 
PHILIPPINES: Nationa! Carbon Philippines Inc 

Maria Cristina Chemical industries, Ltd 

PUERTO RICO: Union Carbide Caribe Inc 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited 


British Acheson Electrodes Ltd 
Union Carbide Limited 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Union Carbide Europa S. A. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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operated control valves 


e Built to JIC standards e interchangeable pilots 
e choice of mounting types, optional features e ac or de, 
any voltage e ‘4 to 1 in. NPT 


SPEED KING solenoid pilot coils, potted in molded 
resin, are unconditionally guaranteed against coil 
burnout for the life of the valve! And, Speed King pilots 
are totally enclosed, and sealed against entrance of 
dirt or moisture . . . valves are fully air-operated 
for speed and dependability .. . feature a hard-chrome 
plated stainless steel plunger floating in O-rings, to 
eliminate wear-producing metal-to-metal contact. 
For multi-million cycle dependability, specify Valvair® 
SPEED KING control valves. 

Write for free Bulletin SK-100. 

Address Department IMD-960, 

Bellows-Valvair, Division of 

IBEC S.A., 8 Avenue de 

Secheron, Geneva, Switzer- 

land. In Great Britain and the 

Sterling area: Bellows-Valvair 


. a 
Limited, Edgemond Ave., Ty- a= 
burn, Birmingham 24, England. 
8111-4 Bellows-Valvair, Division of IBEC, S.A., Geneva, Switzerland 
Bellows-Valvair, Limited, Birmingham, England 
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TANTALUM 


Not merely acid resistant 
but ACID PROOF 


Tantalum Acid Proof 
Chemical Plant Equipment 


@ Absorption Plants 

@ Acid Concentrators 

@ Acid Condensers 

@ Acid Heat Exchangers 
@ Acid Evaporators 

@ Anhydrous HC! Plants 
@ Bayonet Heaters 














@ Bromine Equipment 

@ Heater Coils 

@ Laboratory Pilot Plants 
@ Plate Heaters 

@ Special Equipment 

@ Steam Jets and Spargers 
@ Thermometer Wells 











The acid proof nature of the metal tantalum 
means that equipment can be fabricated for 
processing some of the most severe corrosives. 
This immunity of tantalum reduces equipment 
maintenance, eliminates production shutdowns 
and thusassures continuous operation in the man- 
ufacture of acids and heavy chemicals. Where 
fine chemicals, pharmaceuticals and foods are 
the products, tantalum equipment also removes 
the threat of costly product contamination and 
undesired side reactions. Use the experience 
of Fansteel engineers in the application of 
Tantalum Process Equipment in your plant. 
Write for name of nearest agent. 


FANSTEEL METALLURGICAL CORPORATION 


N RTH ( 4 LINO! 





@ THE EDITOR’S PAGE 





A Geen from London called at 
our offices one morning last 
month. As the director of a trading 
company, he wanted our opinion of a 
new venture his firm was contemplat- 
ing. He came here because INTERNA- 
TIONAL MANAGEMENT was responsible 
for another successful venture his firm 
had entered upon three years ago. 

A Brazilian businessman had noted 
an article of ours mentioning this 
same British company’s technique of 
selling in a particular market. Here 
is an opportunity, said the Brazilian. 
Not long after, he had flown to 
London and a new company linking 
Briton and Brazilian in an important, 
expanding field of world business, had 
been established. 

We were delighted. For this story 
fulfills our cherished editorial objec- 
tive: To alert businessmen around the 
world to trends and techniques that 
may be useful to them. Each month 
we try to take our readers on a quick 
tour d’horizon of new developments in 
economic policy, management, market- 
ing, finance, products and technology 

gleaned from our own editors’ ob- 
servations, from the hundred or more 
issues of publications we see each 
month, and from the reports of 628 
full-time McGraw-Hill editors around 
the world. 

This process, you may be sure, in- 
volves mounds of material, millions of 
words. Distilling the essence each 
month is what gives editors gray hair 
In an effort to do a better distillation 
and presentation job we have this 
month redesigned—and we hope im- 
proved—some of our editorial pages. 

Note the new “American Letter” at 
the beginning of the issue, and the 
“World Affairs” roundup that follows. 
Both are designed to carry more mate- 
rial, and carry it in a more readable 
form. In the rear of the publication, 
you will find more information-packed 
“Recommended Reading,” “Personal 
Business” and “Business at a Glance.” 
And on the last page, you will find a 
brand-new feature, a monthly pot 
pourri of brief items from around the 
world that caught an editorial eye as 
“something of significance.” 

As you read INTERNATIONAL MAN- 
AGEMENT each month, remember the 
Brazilian and the Briton. We hope 
that there is a germ of an oppor- 
tunity lurking in these pages for you. 


The Etitrre 
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Men who guide the destinies of the 
world wear Rolex watches 


You KNOw their names as you 
know your own. You know their 
faces from a thousand newspaper 
photographs, their life stories from ye 2 uli 
a hundred magazine articles. You : We yy, 1) a, 
have seen them and heard their j | f Tay <epp 
voices on newsreels and on your ADE 3 
television screen. Their actions ~g : 
and decisions influence the pattern 
of our lives. 
We cannot mention their names, 
or show pictures of them. It would 
not be fitting to do so, for they in- 
clude royalty, the heads of states, 
great service commanders. But we 
invite you to look carefully at the 
next pictures that you see of them, 
at their wrists as well as their faces 
and clothes. You will notice that 
in almost every case they wear a 
wrist-watch. That watch will most 
likely have been made by Rolex 
of Geneva. 
We are proud of the service 
given by Rolex watches to so many 
eminent men. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out that the perfor- 
mance of these watches is, in the 
highest degree, accurate and 


dependable. 





The Rolex Oyster Perpetual — 
culmination of three Rolex triumphs. In 
1910 Rolex gained their first Official Timing 
Certificate for a wrist-chronometer. In 
1926, Rolex invented the Oyster watch- 
case, the first truly waterproof case in the 
world and still the finest. In 1931 Rolex 
invented the first rotor self-winding mech- 
anism. A new refinement of this Pe rpe tual 
rotor powers the Oyster Perpetual silently 
and automatically. 


The Rolex Oyster Perpetual 
Datejust, the most remarkable 
achievement in watchmaking 
Every Datejust is awarded an 
Official Timing Certificate by a 
Swiss Institute for Official Time- 
keeping Tests with the mention 
“Especially good results.” This 
accuracy is protected by the famous 
Oyster case, guaranteed 100 


A landmark waterproof to a depth of 165 feet 


under water. The watch is self- 


; in the history of wound by the Perpetual rotor 


mechanism and the dateis shownon 


, ; \ 4a he dial, changing instantaneousl A ROLEX 
A ROLEX Ze... Time measurement ae oe, we ; RED SEAL 


every mdmght, and magnified by . 
RED SEAL _ the Cyclops lens for easy reading Mf ~~. CHRONOMETER 
CHRONOMETER yr ' 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H., Wilsdorf, Founder and Ci \ 
W.I.: THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK; THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY 
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BOEING 707 


Set 


11 Weekly Jet Flights between 


Germany and North America 


Since April 1960, ultra- 


modern Lufthansa Jets, the 
Boeing 707 Jet Interconti- 
nentals, fly daily from 
Frankfurt to New York. In 
May, twice-weekly jet serv- 
ice Frankfurt-San Francis- 
co, via Paris and Montreal 
and nonstop jet service 
Frankfurt-Chicago were 
added. With such a sched- 


ule, Lufthansa offers fast, 


frequent service to four 
North American cities. 
Nonstop Germany-U.5S.A. 
in eight hours and forty 
minutes flying times—an 
unrealizable dream only 
a few years ago—is a real- 
ity today. This great prog- 
ress in aviation offers new 
and wonderful opportuni- 
ties to the businessman as 


well as to the tourist. The 


Boeing 707 not only cuts 
travel time in half, but as- 
sures the passenger of a vi- 
brationfree, almost noise- 
less flight. The popularity 
of the new Lufthansa jets is 
demonstrated by the heavy 
bookings; it is advisable, 
therefore, to make your res- 
ervations as much in ad- 
vance as possible. 


Every aspect of this pro- 





ven aircraft must be described 
in superlatives, in order to do it 
justice. 

Four Rolls-Royce Conway By- 
pass Engines, with a thrust of 
66,000 lbs., give the Boeing 707 
a speed up to 605 miles per hour. 
The fuel capacity is so great, it 
equals that of 2,250 Volkswagen. 
Eleven crew members are avail- 
able to assure a smooth and 


pleasant flight. 


In addition to the convenient 
Economy Class, Lufthansa offers 
the famous Senator Service in 
First Class at no extra cost for 
the benefit of those passengers 
who like to travel in special lux- 
ury. When you fly Senator, you 
dine “a la carte”. All possible 
gourmet delights are provided 
by the two chefs, Messrs. Ed- 
mund Dittler and Emil Acker, 
both proud bearers of the 
“Chaine des Rotisseurs”’. 

No matter what class you 
choose, the excellent Lufthansa 
service makes for greatest pos- 
sible flight comfort. ‘Lufthansa 


excels in service abroad”, has 


been a slogan coined by the enthusiastic passen- 
gers; it is even more applicable now to the jet 
service, with the Boeing 707 Jet Intercontinentals. 

Fall 1960 will see the inauguration of the lux- 
urious Senator Service in First Class on the Luft- 
hansa routes to South America and to the Near, 


Middle and Far East. 


LUFTHANSA 





MUELLER BRASS CO. 


one dependable source for quality 
products for air conditioning, 
refrigeration, plumbing and heating 


refrigeration and Dnymadlen® 


air conditioning iceaustiiamens dates 


For virtually every refrigeration and air- o te meet every installation 
conditioning need, Mueller Brass Co. need. Complete range of sizes 
offers high quality components, includ- Sia and capacities. 

ing filter-driers, strainers, valves, heat 


exchangers, tube and fittings, manifolds &E. lobhemidlee 


and service accessories. Packed line valves, 


carefully engineered and 
= _ constructed to give long, 
Tea ig hiiacle trouble-free service. 
f A, a 


A 


FITTINGS ‘ai | 


Liquid indicators utilize light refraction to 
Mueller Brass Co. indicate refrigerant level. Can't leak, shock- 
prod e plet proof mounted . . . in single or double port 
line of both solder-type models with flare or solder end connections. 
er flare fittings in a 
range of sizes and . 
styles to accommodate il BENDS 
every type of TUBING 


refrigeration installa- A complete range of sizes for 

tion. Manufactured condensers, cooling coils, etc., with J Mueller Brass Co. Streamline dehydrated seam- 
from seamless copper plain or cupped ends. Both O.D. wall less soft copper tubing and hard drawn copper 
tubing, forged brass or thicknesses and center-to-center 





tubing, available in all required wall thick- 
nesses, will fill all piping, refrigeration and 
cir conditioning requirements. 


brass rod fabricated dimensions carefully matched to 
in our own mills. cust "s ificati 





plumbing and heating 
products 


Streamline copper tube, solder-type fittings, valves and 
accessories ure the industry's highest quality products 
in design, material and workmanship. Streamline 
plumbing and heating products assure efficient, long- 


lacti Imetatiati 
uv 





PVC pipe and 
fittings 


Mueller Brass Co. has a complete 
line of Normal impact and High 
impact rigid PVC pipe and fittings 
manufactured from unplasticized 
polyviny! chloride. Provides 
exceptionally long service 

life under severe corrosive 
conditions . . . ideal for chemical 
handling and industrial processing. 


formed copper tube 
and assemblies 


Mueller Brass Co. supplies formed copper 
tube and assemblies to customer's 
specifications. Complete facilities for 
swaging, bending, spinning, upsetting, 
flaring, flattening or sealing, beading 

and grooving, drilling, piercing, 
machining, joining . . . all at 

consistently close tolerances. 








MUELLER BRASS CO GENERAL INFORMATION 


For sugar and paper mills, breweries, distillers and 
2 other industrial applications, Mueller Brass Co. copper 
Port Huron 43, Michigan, U.S.A. tubing is supplied to cust "s specifications. Mixed 


“ groups of items can be packed for delivery to 
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om Addo-X Model 7341-80 dual register book-keep- 

ing machine with automatic card insertion, which 

locates precisely the correct writing line. Nume- 
fully automatic book-keeping machine 
rous automatic functions make book-keeping 


highly accurate and fast, furthermore, reducing 


the manual work to a minimum. 


Addo-X Model 7341-80 


Verticaior horizontal working procedure? 


Independent of whatever working principle is used, the speed and efficiency you demand of 
your organization is only possible with the aid of modern office machines. 

Addo brings you office machines, for simple or complicated calculation; also accounting sy- 
stems for integrated or electronic data processing. 

From production centers on two continents Addo products are today distributed to over 100 


+ countries. 


ADDO ... B--—--— 
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Erploring and surveying of terrain envisaged for the 
construction of the Panama Canal 














PINTSCH BAMAG’S 


new special combustion plant 


The ‘good old times” referred to so often nowadays saw remarkable achievements in the economical and industrial 
field which are easily forgotten today: 


The largest engineering undertaking of that time —- the Panama Canal —- had been just completed at unbelievable 
sacrifices; in the preceding year, Ford had introduced the assembly-line system in America and thus had initiated 
the modern methods of manufacture; the prominent German chemist Friedrich Bergius succeeds in obtaining gaso- 
line from coal; the Danish physicist Nils Bohr combines the quantum theory advanced by Planck with the atomic 
model of Rutherford and thus creates an essential basis of modern physics; William M. Burton and Robert E 
Humphreys of the Standard Oi] Company design a high-pressure reforming plant for high temperatures which is 
the first reforming system with ‘‘liquid phase”. 


The PINTSCH BAMAG AG. at that time known as BAMAG — applies for the first time the principle of 
flameless combustion in gas-fired boilers. The new boilers with smaller dimensions and substantially increased 
efficiency leave the workshops in great numbers. 


Gas-fired high-performance boilers for high and low pressure steam with max. outputs of 3,168,000 kcal/h are 
manufactured at our West Berlin works. 


The extensive experience and the thorough knowledge of all possible applications for gas-fired boilers recently 
enabled the PINTSCH BAMAG AG. to develop a new process for the petroleum industry 


In a special combustion plant, the CO containing waste gas from the regenerator of a reforming plant is burnt with 


air. Inspite of its low content of carbon oxide the waste gas is fully detoxicated and its calorific value recovered 
in form of steam. 


GY, ‘ A : 4 CL . . 
. Wie ctalesls tr ADrorcess € RYCHOOCVUNY 


A K T ! E N G E ee t L > € a T 


HEAD OFFICE BUTZBACH/HESSEN 
WEST GERMANY 
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NIXON, 47—a “conservative” 
turned “liberal”, he promises to 
continue but improve the poli- 
cies of Pres. Eisenhower. 


KENNEDY, 43—a “middle-of- 
the-roader” now leaning fur- 
ther “left”, he advocates more 
government action and control. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH— both 
men want a faster pace, Nixon 
by tax incentives, Kennedy by 
more government spending. 





THE GROWTH TREND 
SINCE 1948 





w puosnous 
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The Men—and the Economy 


TWO BOLD YOUNG MEN began battling last month for 
what probably is the most important and critical job 
in the world—the Presidency of the United States of 
America. John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the 43-year-old 
choice of the Democratic Party, is competing for the 
voters’ favor next November 8 with Richard Milhous 
Nixon, the Vice President and confidant of President 
Eisenhower for the past eight years. 

Sober men all over the world today are watching 
this struggle. Many are puzzled, some are apprehensive. 

It is not only the youth of these two candidates that 
raises big questions in the minds of people in the 
U.S.A. and abroad. The two men have demonstrated 
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their vigor and skill at winning nominations and past 
elections. But many people feel that each has been 
too busy in climbing the political ladder to enunciate 
adequately his deeply-held beliefs and philosophy. The 
picture is at least a little fuzzy as the campaign picks 
up speed this month. 

Businessmen throughout the world are asking four 
closely related questions as Nixon and Kennedy battle 
for the big prize: 

Who are these men, and what do they stand for? 
What key world problems will one of them face? What 
political and economic philosophies will be brought to 
bear on these problems? What policy changes can be 
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anticipated in American economic policy? 

Delegates who picked Kennedy and Democratic vice- 
presidential candidate Senator Lyndon B. Johnson in 
Los Angeles early in July were aware of the critical 
problems the U.S.A. faces in the world. So were Re- 
publicans who with even greater unanimity two weeks 
later selected Nixon at Chicago, to run with Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations. Speakers at both conventions stressed over 
and over again the “challenges’—and the need for a 
“world leader.” 


Who are these two young competitors? 


How well either of the candidates measure up to this 
call will not be known in the weeks of oratory ahead, 
nor probably for months after one of them takes office 
in January. What is clear, however, is that the U.S.A. 
will be getting a new type of leader, a man of this gen- 
eration who reflects the speed and changes of 
times. 

Kennedy and Nixon are strikingly alike in many re- 
spects. Both are young, aggressive, intelligent, quick- 
thinking and quick-acting. Both are extremely prag- 
matic and politically sensitive. 

Each has moved swiftly up the ladder of success, 
largely by his own personal courage and drive. Ken- 
nedy, as the son of wealthy Boston financier Joseph P. 
Kennedy—wartime ambassador to London—had the 
easier start. Nixon, the son of a California citrus 
farmer, had to make his own way through public 
schools and law school. 

Both Kennedy and Nixon served as junior officers 
during World War II, then entered politics. Kennedy 
was elected as a Representative from Massachusetts in 
1946; Nixon, from California in the same year. Nixon 
moved up into the Senate in 1950; Kennedy in 1952— 
by cefeating Lodge, Nixon’s present running mate. 

But the poor man’s son, Vice President Nixon, has 
been longer on the national scene. Eisenhower picked 
him to run for the vice presidency with him in 1952. 
Since his election that year, and his re-election in 
1956, his political stature has increased steadily. He 
has been the President’s emissary on trips abroad, 
and during Eisenhower’s illnesses, temporarily took 
over many of the chief executive’s duties. 

Kennedy, meanwhile, has proved himself to be one 
of the most energetic men in the U.S. Senate. In his 
eight years in that powerful body, he has become a 
close friend of labor and a spokesman on foreign and 
military affairs. 


our 


Both Nixon and Kennedy represent a new generation 
in U.S. politics. Both are strong and energetic, and 
both appear equally alert to the perils facing the world. 


What key world problems do they face? 


The next President of the U.S. will face a series of 
inter-related problems, larger and more complex than 
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any President has faced in the past. They result from 
what one economist has called the “four revolutions” : 

(1) the technical revolution, which is radically 
changing the structure of industry, creating new op- 
portunities but many stresses and dislocations; 

(2) the “competitive’ revolution, pitting the indus- 
trial nations against each other for shares of the world 
market ; 

(3) the revolution of “rising expectations” in devel- 
oping countries of Asia, Africa, and South America; 

(4) the Communist revolution, which makes for- 
midable military, economic, and political demands on 
the U.S. and its allies. 

America’s new leader will have to face up to the 
challenges and tensions created by these four revolu- 
tions. Economists are in agreement that the U.S. can 
face up to these eruptive changes only by sustained 
economic growth. 

That is the big problem facing the incoming presi- 
dent. How fast should the U.S. economy grow? What, 
if anything, should be done to accelerate the pace? 

The question leads to a series of others. How large 
a national budget should the U.S. have? How and to 
what extent should it be balanced? Should growth be 
speeded up by large government expenditures, or by 
tax cuts that would encourage private investment? 

And the next President will have to face these ob- 
stacles to growth: 

—Inadequate use of technological advances ; 

-Inefficient labor mobility, depressed areas, policies 
that keep submarginal farms in production; 

—NMisuse of public monies for agricultural subsidies, 
stockpiling, veterans’ doles. 

Kennedy or Nixon also will have to make adequate 
provision for “social capital’ demanded by changing 
times: better educational facilities; more support for 
basic research; aid for development of airports, public 
transportation, water resources, city planning. 


What political heritage will guide the victor? 


If you listen to the Republican campaign oratory, 
you might decide that Kennedy and the Democrats are 
wild-spending, irresponsible radicals—or worse; Nixon 
and the Republicans, in the Democratic view, are 
greedy reactionaries who hate to use the government 
even to build sewers or roads. 

A more sophistical view is that the two parties stand 
for exactly the same things: foreign aid, big defense 
budgets, unemployment and retirement insurance. 
Both parties, says this intellectual view, are “catch- 
all” parties, including many shades of conservative 
and liberal thinking. The Democrats have, as their 
right wing, the conservative South; the Republicans 
have, as their left wing, the liberal “internationalist” 
East and the Far West. 

Though this second view is closer to the truth, it is 
not close enough. There are definable differences be- 
tween the two parties—in emphasis and shadings, more 
often than in basic goals—and these differences are 
reflected in the two candidates. 

The differences grow out of the respective histories 
of the two parties, and the balance of power between 
left and right in each party. 

The Democrats, though they include the ultra-con- 
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servatives of the South, are basically the party of the 
plain people, the working class, the urban immigrants. 
They have been, more often than not, the innovators. 
The Republicans, despite the presence in their midst 
of several New York and California liberals, get their 
basic voting strength from the conservatives: mid- 
western farmers, small businessmen, professionals, the 
upper middle-class. 

Historically, the Democrats have been the free 
traders; the Republicans, the protectionists. But this 
distinction has largely been obliterated. Southern 
Democrats have lost some of their appetite for free 
trade as their region has become more industrialized; 
northern businessmen, with expanding markets and 
investments overseas, no longer can afford to be too 
protectionist. 

The two parties have grown closer together during 
the years. The die-hard isolationism of the Republican 
Party was largely dissipated by World War II. And 
the political success of Roosevelt’s New Deal has helped 
change the economic ideology of the Republicans— 
from rather extreme conservatism to a willingness to 
accept a far greater welfare role for government. In- 
deed, some Republicans—particularly New York’s 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller—would like to seize 
from the Democrats the pioneering role in social legis- 
lation. 

The two candidates in many ways embody the com- 
plex elements of their parties, and are thus both partly 
similar and partly different in their economic philoso- 
phies. Senator Kennedy, a New Englander of Catholic 
descent, until recently was regarded a middle-of-the- 
roader on most economic issues. His principal stress 
during the campaign, however, is likely to be on jobs 
that confront the U.S. in the public sector—defense, 
foreign aid, education, medical aid for the aged. 

Vice President Nixon is unquestionably somewhat 
more conservative than Kennedy, and certainly more 
conservative than the Democratic Party platform. 
However, he is not an “old school” conservative; he 
would accord a large role to government in developing 
social capital for growth. Like Kennedy, he is a strong 
anti-Communist, who would be in favor of whatever 
defense expenditures are essential to turn back the 
Soviet challenge. But, in contrast to Kennedy, he prob- 
ably would be more inclined to count upon private 
industry to supply much of the motive power for eco- 
nomic growth, and he would aim at promoting growth 
by reducing tax burdens. 


What changes of policy are in the wind? 


The immediate changes following a Kennedy victory 
probably would be greater than those following a 
Nixon victory. A substantial increase in federal 
spending for both defense and welfare programs would 
be likely with Kennedy in the White House. 

Nixon, in contrast, prefers to move more slowly. He 
would bring the federal government into a program 
only as a last resort, and on a more moderate scale. 
He stresses the importance of individual responsibility 
and the role of the city, county, and state governments 
in providing the social services. But he is not op- 
posed outright to federal participation, as some old 
line Republicans would like him to be. 
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Kennedy and the Democratic platform are demanding 
that the U.S. economy grow at an average rate of 5% 
annually, about twice the rate of recent years. To get 
this, Kennedy favors more government spending and a 
lowering of interest rates—‘“an end to the present 
high interest, tight money policy.” 

In pre-convention exchanges with Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Nixon had spoken out harshly against what he 
called “growthmanship”—the juggling of figures about 
growth. But there is no doubt that he also is for a 
fast rate of economic growth. His speeches show this, 
and his convention-eve accord with Rockefeller—in 
which the two men spent eight hours in hammering 
out their common views for the Republican Party plat- 
form—made this doubly clear. 


ind what about inflation, world trade? 


Kennedy and the Democrats worry less about infla- 
tion than the Republicans. They would risk some in- 
flation to speed up growth. But if their policies re- 
sulted in a broad price increase, they would be quicker 
than the Republicans to invoke price and wage controls. 

If Nixon wins, the chief anti-inflation weapon will 
continue to be a flexible monetary policy—high interest 
rates to keep booms under control, lower rates in times 
of recession to try to get the economy rolling again. 

On balance, the chances of another round of price 
increases in the U.S. will be greater if Kennedy wins, 
though even the Democrats will not embark on a policy 
of just letting prices run. The leaders of both parties 
understand this country’s new competitive problem in 
world markets, and they have no desire to complicate 
the balance of payments situation or endanger confi- 
dence in the U.S. dollar. 

Neither man, as President, is expected to basically 
alter the main directions of U.S. commerce, foreign 
aid, or military alliances. Both men are free traders, 
though each has felt the pressure of voting elements 
crying for protection from foreign imports. 

Kennedy, if anything, has taken the more equivocal 
position. During the primary elections, he talked about 
the judgment that “unemployed miners and textile 
workers” will make at the polls—presumably because 
the Eisenhower administration has not protected their 
jobs by higher import restrictions. 

But the Democratic solution apparently is not to 
restrict imports. The party platform, which Kennedy 
helped draft, calls for relief to distressed industries 
by “direct loans, tax incentives, defense contract priori- 
ties, and restraining assistance.” 

A new direction that Republican trade policy may 
take was hinted at in the pre-convention agreement of 
Nixon and Rockefeller. In this statement, Nixon sup- 
ports an idea—advanced in the past by Rockefeller 
that calls for the formation of confederations of na- 
tions in “all great regions of the free world.” Trade 
policies and economic developments would be ap- 
proached from the viewpoint of these confederations. 

The concept did not become part of the Republican 
platform, but it is significant that two such powerful 
Republicans as Nixon and Rockefeller are thinking 
along this line. It will be interesting to note during 
the campaign whether Kennedy makes any mention 
of the concept, either to oppose or to embrace it. @ 








social charges 
basic wage 
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e for all wage charts 
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Comparing Europe s 


« The average hourly wage costs 
in manufacturing industries of 
eight European nations, com- 
pared to similar average for 
the U.S. The estimates at 
left, and the industry-by-indus- 
try comparisons below, were 
made by the French National 
Institute of Statistics & Eco- 
nomic Studies, based on data 
for April 1959. 
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This table illustrates a critical 
trend in European’s business 
outlook: a slow-down in the 
growth of the labor force. 
The squeeze will be mod- 
erated by a continuing move- 
ment of workers out of low- 
productivity jobs and farm- 
ing, and by emigration (from 
Italy, for example). But expect 
costs to go up, and the wage 
alignments above to change. 
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MILLIONS OF WORKERS PER CENT CHANGE 


1953 1958 1953-58 | 1958-63 








Belgium-Lux. 3.6 3.6 2% 1.4% 
France 19.5-a 19.7 1.1-b 1.8 
Germany 22.9 25.6 11.8 k 
Italy | 18.6 20.6 i 10.7 3.9 
Netherlands 41 4.3 6.4 9.1 








EE 





68.7 y 2.2% 





| __United Kingdom eh 23.4 | 24.1 4 . 2.5 




















a—1954; b—1954-58 
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age Costs 


WAGE COMPARISONS are difficult at 
best. Yet they are avidly sought by 
businessmen trying to assess their 
position relative to competitors. 
That is why a recent study by the 
French National Institute of Sta- 
tistics & Economic Studies stirred 
up interest in the Western world. 

It stirred up debate as well. Many 
quarrel with the estimates at left— 
for one thing, definitions as to what 
is a “basic wage” and what is a 
“social charge” usually break down 
when you cross a frontier. Yet to 
the extent that wage costs can be 
measured, the French study offers a 
useful guide—and some interesting 
revelations. (Note the French met- 
als producers’ comparative wage 
cost advantage; the disparity be- 
tween hourly wage cost in chemicals 
or metals compared to textiles; the 
gap between costs in Sweden and 
the rest of Europe.) 

¢ Understatement—Commenting 
on the study in its current “Report 
on Western Europe,” New York’s 
Chase Manhattan Bank cautions 
businessmen against too literal a 
reliance on wage comparisons. 
Hourly wage data still understate 
Europe’s actual costs relative to 
those of the U.S.A. because Amer- 
ican workers are supported by much 
more capital equipment (materials- 
handling devices, for example), and 
thus can usually produce more per 
hour. For this reason, say the 
Chase economists, some products 
are still made more cheaply in the 
U.S.A. But they question how long. 

True, European wages are rising 
faster than American. And Eu- 
ropean trade unions are pressing 
harder than ever for more pay and 
shorter hours—at a time when un- 
employment is low and growth in 
the labor force is slackening. 

But the inevitable wage increases 
may be balanced by the fact that 
large new capital investments and 
technical and managerial improve- 
ments in Europe are bringing 
further rises in productive effi- 
ciency. Also, European governments 
show real determination to keep 
prices stable. Says the Bank: “It 
would appear unrealistic to count 
on the wage-price spiral to erode the 
vigor of European competition.” © 
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YALE «30 INE 


REPORT 


REDUCE AISLE WIDTHS 
WITH YALE WAREHOUSER TRUCKS 


MAIDENHEAD, ENGLAND-—This pleasant Thames-side town has 
thriving industry, too! In this busy, congested printing plant, a Yale Ware- 
houser easily moves palletized carton blanks to storage where they are 


stacked 13 feet high. You can reduce 
housers and store more goods 


your aisle widths with Yale Ware- 


These trucks maneuver easily and t rn 


within their own radius. They lower the cycle time from load to load, and 
ease of maintenance makes them economical as well as efficient. 


FUTURE TYRES 
MOVED QUICKLY, EASILY 


WOLVERHAMPTON, ENGLAND—A top 
tyre-producing plant uses Yale fork lift 
trucks to carry palletised sheets of rubber 
which will eventually become the tyres for 
those sleek new British cars. Palletising 
loads saves time and money in every step 
of manufacturing, from raw materials to 
delivery of finished product. 


¢ Yale makes the world’s most complete line of petrol, 


LP-gas, electric, diesel and hand lift trucks. 


¢ All Yale industrial lift trucks are uniformly high in 


quality, wherever manufactured. 


e All Yale equipment available in currencies of the free 


world. 


¢ For further information contact your Yale sales and 
service representative—located in principal cities of 


the world. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Chrysler Building, 


VERSATILE YALE TRACTOR SHOVELS 
SET NEW PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


CAGUAS, PUERTO RICO—2500 Ibs. of raw 
sugar can go into the feeder in this sugar 
mill with every trip made by this Yale 
tractor shovel. With more power than com- 
petitive models, safety arms to protect the 
operator, rugged, simplified design and econ- 
omy of operation, Yale tractor shovels give 
more efficiency —~25% more work per hour. 


YALE 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS 











New York, U.S.A. 


Manufacturing Plants: Velbert Rhid., Germany * Wednesfield Staffs, England « Phila., Pa., U.S.A. 
Licensed Manufacturer: Fenwick—Saint-Ouen, Seine, France « Milan, Italy * Barcelona, Spain 
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Life’s greatest mysteries can only be solved by patient research 
—the kind of assiduous investigation that I.C.I. brings to bear 
on the problems of pain and disease. At I.C.I.’s pharmaceuticals 
laboratories, years of work by a team of scientists may be 
rewarded by the sight of a blank wall—or it may yield a drug 
that will prevent untold suffering. Over the years I.C.I. has given 
the medical profession a whole new armoury of weapons. One of 


the latest is an entirely new non-inflammable anaesthetic, 


LIFE 
iS 


specially developed to meet today’s needs. It took seven years 


to perfect, but now in hospitals throughout the world it is 


MYSTERIOUS sas easing the work of surgeons and anaesthetists. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, 8S.W.1 
gy 


News 
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DISCRIMINATING customer is fitted for the casual, beltless-trouser look in. . . 


A House that Daks Built 


ABOUT NOON each working day, 
S. Leonard Simpson, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.P. leaves his offices 
on Harley Street, London’s famous 
physicians’ row, and moves over to 
Piccadilly to don the cap of chair- 
man of S. Simpson, Ltd. Here, with 
quiet aplomb, he guides the pro- 
duction and sales of “Daks”’ 
of world-famous, 
trousers. 


(cover ) 


—a line 
beltless men’s 

Chairman Simpson sees no con- 
flict between medicine and 
ness; he considers himself a highly- 
educated man with flexible talents. 
The eminent endocrinologist ex- 
plains his dual career this way: “It 
is traditional in English life that 
originality even audacity of 
thought—coupled with 
servatism can be applied to 
type of work.” 

¢ Clinical View—Simpson seems 
to tread lightly in managing the 
company, which he took over in 
1937 after the death of his brother, 
who had invented Daks two years 
before. “I am not an administra- 
tor,” he maintains, “I simply ex- 
amine the administration machine 

-with all the personalities involved 
—and, taking the global view, reach 
decisions.” 

He delegates most of the com- 
pany work to colleagues. But at 
committee meetings, Simpson makes 
the final decisions. He listens care- 
fully to each subordinate’s opinion, 
broods, then gives his word firmly. 
And because of his double life as 


busi- 


some con- 


any 
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both physician and executive, Simp- 
son tends to be, in the words of his 
associates, “more disinterested, 
analytical, almost scientific” in his 
decisions than most businessmen. 

Simpson’s background as a scien- 
tific specialist is reflected in the 
company’s product line. Most cloth- 
ing manufacturers scatter their 
output over a wide range of styles 
and prices. Simpson’s firm has pros- 
pered from high-volume production 
of basically one product. As a re- 
sult, the company can concentrate 
on Daks in an enormous variety of 
British fabrics. Customers can 
choose Daks trousers and jackets 
from over 80 types of cloth, with 
price differing according to the 
quality. (1950 brought one com- 
promise with specialization: 
tomers’ wives insisted on, and won, 
a line of Daks skirts.) 

Style changes in Daks have been 
made gradually over the years. “I 
always describe it by saying it’s 
the difference between the Duke of 
Windsor in the 1930s and the Duke 
of Edinburgh today,” 
Simpson executive. 

Despite his clinical approach to 
decision-making, Simpson exudes 
an almost mystical faith in his 
products. Intellectually inclined, 
Simpson compares Daks with the 
style of a great ballet dancer 
brilliant but barely describable. 

In the same tone, he promotes 
the “soft sell” at his store near 
Piccadilly Circus, Simpson (Picca- 


Cus- 


notes one 
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dilly) Ltd. This store is the show- 
case—designed to win both casual 
customers and professional buyers 
to the Daks concept. 
¢Choosy—The emphasis is on 
high-level sales. The Simpson line 
runs this way: “We are not selling; 
we are offering you the privilege of 
stocking the Daks line.” 
Briton: “Simpson 
most outrageously 
Daks are desirable.” 
Although eager for new markets 
abroad, Simpson still is choosy. In 
fact, in the rich Texas market in 
the U.S.A., Simpson 
prominent Dallas 
sive contract. 


Says one 
arrogantly—al- 
that 


assumes 


refused one 


store an exclu- 

The company has profited from 
previous marketing errors in the 
U.S.A. In American ad- 
vertisements Simpson avoided any 
hint of the umbrella- 
and-bowler Englishman; it wanted 
to make Daks look “American.” 
That proved a mistake. Simpson 
now treats export markets just like 
the home market. Chairman Simp- 
son has extended this idea to the 
point where he describes Daks as 
an “international” style: “A 
tomer can Daks in London, 
fly to New York, and feel as com- 
fortable there as the At- 
lantic.” 


its early 


stereotype 


cus- 
wear 


across 


Yet for all its snob appeal the 


company does not avoid a good 
sales promotion gambit. In 1949, 
it organized the Daks professional 
golf tournament, with a $2,800 
prize. It invites sports profes- 
sionals to give demonstrations 
and even teach classes in its store 
(golf equipment is a Simpson side- 
line). It employs one man partly 
to cultivate British royalty and the 
society set—counting on the Upper 
Crust to spread the Daks gospel. 
«Growing U.S. Sales 
cessful this 
Last year’s sales 


How suc- 
has approach been? 
(35% exported 

are estimated at about $16-million, 
up $1.5-million from 1958. And 
Simpson has become Britain’s top 
exporter of ready-to-wear clothes to 
the U.S.A., with sales well on the 
way toward $2-million annually. 
That is quite a record, considering 
that U.S. purchases of British 
clothes of all types were $5.6-mil- 
lion last year. Next month, the 
company will step up its sales drive 
in the U.S.A., with output from an 
expanded plant near Glasgow. 
(Business Week, July 23, p48) 





The Real Role of Public Relations 


Stripped of his legend, the PR man emerges as an 
important advisor to management and expert com- 
municator. Here is how he goes about winning good- 
will, building “images,” promoting products. 


ACCORDING to a growing legend, 
any American public relations man 
can take an unpleasant “Scrooge” 
of an executive and transform him, 
as completely as Charles Dickens 
did the original, into a friend of 
man. With equal facility, he can 
“project” a company’s inner soul 
into a corporate image, and “engi- 
neer” public consent to that com- 
pany’s actions and products. 

In a recent Special Report, Busi- 
ness Week magazine (July 2, p 40) 
tried to cut through such “gibberish 
and nonsense,” to give the business- 
man an understanding of the real 
role of corporate public relations in 
the U.S.A. today. 


1. What PR Is 


From all the fact and folklore 
surrounding public relations, Busi- 
ness Week distilled this working 
conception: Corporate public rela- 
tions means keeping management 
informed of changes in the opinions 
of its various “publics”, the groups 
of people it deals with—stockhold- 
ers, employees, customers, sup- 
pliers, and government. It also 
means counseling management as 
to the impact its action or lack of 
action will have on the opinions of 
these publics. 

Once a corporate decision has 
been made, “PR” must communi- 
cate this information in the best 
and most favorable manner to the 
company’s publics. Within his spe- 
cialty, the PR director functions 
much the same as a company’s law- 
yer, tax man, or sales chief. 

¢ Startling Role—As expert com- 
municator, public relations plays a 
unique and startling role in the 
whole field of communication be- 
tween the business community and 
the public. This role is often glossed 
over, but the simple fact is that 
much of the current news coverage 
of business by the American press, 
radio, and television is subsidized 
by company PR efforts. Without 
the contribution of public relations 
manpower, only a handful of media 
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would have the staff or resources 
to cover business activities. 

But public relations has done 
more than expedite communica- 
tions. PR men have convinced man- 
agement to release stories, and dis- 
cuss subjects, that would never have 
seen public print a few decades ago. 

The reason, of course, is that the 
“old order” has changed; whereas 
the corporation once aimed only at 
making as much money as possible, 
today it has begun to assume the 
role of educator, philanthropist, 
and eammunity citizen. 

As an indication of the growing 
concern for public opinion, Amer- 
ican companies this year will spend 
an estimated $2,000-million on PR 
activities. Company PR depart- 
ments are being organized at the 
rate of 190 a year. Altogether, 
there are an estimated 100,000 PR 
practitioners, most of them on com- 
pany payrolls—ranging from the 
staff of one to the corps of several 
hundred that General Motors Corp. 
has spread around the world. 

«Question of Confidence — Be- 
cause public relations is a field that 
deals in abstractions and intuition, 
the PR director’s stature depends 
on the confidence management has 
in him, based on his experience and 
judgment. In practice, much of this 
confidence factor boils down to the 
rapport the PR director has with 
the company boss. Where the rap- 
port is high, the job carries a vice 
presidency—and a salary anywhere 
from $25,000 to $50,000. In a few 
companies, PR is actually a step- 
ping-stone to the presidency. From 
there the job can grade down to 
the supervisory rank, or even to a 
level barely above the office boy. 

In large companies, a headquar- 
ters staff handles PR at the cor- 
porate level, directs and coordinates 
the field staff, and provides a corps 
of specialists that can be tapped 
by the PR field men. In general, 
companies heavy in consumer goods 
have larger PR staffs than capital 
goods producers. Companies with 


widespread operations usually have 
more PR services than companies 
with limited operations. 


ll. What PR Does 


What a PR man actually does de- 
pends on his company. If manage- 
ment thinks of PR mainly as pub- 
licity, it will expect scrapbooks 
filled with press clippings. If it 
regards PR as a way to merchan- 
dise products, ease community fric- 
tion, or help improve the market 
price of the company’s shares in 
the financial markets, those will be 
the jobs PR emphasizes. 

One company, for example, used 
to assign PR men to its plants when 
production and community relations 
had prime importance. Now that 
marketing gets the spotlight, the 
company’s PR people do a lot of 
work for district sales offices. 

A good part of corporate public 
relations can be lumped under the 
general heading of “winning good- 
will for the company.” Sometimes 
it is a question of seizing an op- 
portunity: After a severe ice storm, 
a city bus company discovered it 
was the only public-service com- 
pany that could be reached by tele- 
phone. Figuring that people would 
“want to talk to somebody,” the 
company put all headquarters’ sec- 
retaries and engineers at tele- 
phones, answered 10,000 calls in 
three days, and won many friends. 

Sometimes it is a question of 
policy planning: One multi-plant 
corporation has worked out a more 
or less standard public relations 
campaign for new plant openings, 
utilizing press conferences and spe- 
cial advertisements that explain the 
company’s activities and policies. 

Sometimes it is a question of 
trying to turn a liability into an 
asset. An appliance company, dis- 
covering one model of its washing 
machines was running up repair 
bills in alarming numbers, replaced 
40,000 machines with new models, 
at only a small additional charge. 

eImage Building—This sort of 
goodwill is closely allied to the cor- 
porate “image building” that is now 
very much the PR fashion. Broadly 
speaking, image building means no 
more than putting PR thinking into 
every aspect of a company’s opera- 
tions, from letterheads to company 
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BASKET EXTRACTOR 


A New Concept in Solvent Extraction 


The new Anderson Horizontal Basket 
Solvent Extractor is an advanced tech- 
nique. With a completely different drive, 
the design of the Extractor eliminates 
chains, belts, gearboxes and complicated 
mechanisms. Constant flow and indivi- 
dual basket supports prevent mechanical 
stress due to weight of material. 


Operational Data 


The Anderson Horizontal Basket Ex- 
tractor is processing Safflower Seed cake 
and Linseed cake at the Pacific Vegetable 
Oil Company, Culbertson, Montana, 
U.S.A. In this operation, cake is fed 
DIRECTLY from Prepress Expellers* to 


THE V.D. ANDERSON COMPANY < ee 


division of international Basic Economy Corporation 





And that’s not all. Its simplicity of 
operation permits complete assembly 
and thorough testing at the factory 
shipped ready to set in place and begin 
immediate operation. No costly on-the- 
job fabrications. The miscella discharged 
from the Extractor is clear and free of 
all fines without the use of filters. 


the Extractor unit. Results: A residual 


oil content in the cake of 0.5% or less. 


Write today for complete information 
on this new concept in solvent extraction, 
backed by a dependable heritage. 


Mark Reg. in 
and in Foreign Cour 


1962 West 96th Street + Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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HAULING BIGGER CONSTRUCTION EQUIP- 
MENT with the least possible trailer weight 
is achieved when units are constructed of USS 
MAN-TEN* High-Strength Steel. USS MAN- 
TEN Steei, with 50,000 psi minimum yield 
point, was used in cross members. 


Advanced steel 


“> 


EFFICIENCY IN CANADIAN UTILITY OPERA- 
TION is assured Manitoba Hydroelectric 
Board’s new Brandon and Selkirk generating 
Stations, through use of USS Nationa! Elec- 
tric Furnace Alloy Steel Pipe for high pressure 
steam lines between generators and turbines. 
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pire advanced designs 


This giant pressure vessel is one of two in which total savings of 1,720 tons of steel 
were realized because of use of USS “T-1"* Constructional Alloy Steel. Located in 
Japan, the vessels’ lightweight construction permitted reductions in shipping, han- 
dling and erection costs. With a diameter of 110.5 feet each, these vessels at the time 
of their construction were the world’s largest ever built for the storage of gas, and 
the use of USS “T-1” Steel permitted use of 0.73-inch thick shell plates instead of 
mild steel plates 1.75 inches thick. Today's “T-1” Steel offers designers 100,000 psi 
minimum yield strength; thereby reducing material and overall costs, and contrib- 
uting greater service life. Savings even extend to other parts of the structure, such as 
foundations, which can be consequently lighter and less expensive. Savings and 
service go together in such advanced designs, with the advanced steels from United 
States Steel Export Company, 100 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


* TRADEMARK 
. 
United States Steel Export Company 
100 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y., U.S.A. 
OTHER USS SPECIAL STEELS INCLUDE USS TENELOH*. .. USS PAR-TEN*.. . USS AIR-STEEL’.. . USS CARILLOY® 
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buildings. Thus the Container Corp. 
of America, deciding to make itself 
known as being tasteful, resource- 
ful, and design-conscious, rede- 
signed everything from checks to 
delivery trucks, and sponsored a 
major advertising campaign featur- 
ing “Great Ideas of Western Man.” 
The “corporate image” is often 
enhanced by building prestige for 
the company’s top executive. This 
approach usually calls for the man 
to make strong statements on pub- 
lic issues, and frequent appearances 
as a speaker at conventions, club 
meetings, etc. A PR man was re- 
sponsible for the emergence of Ben- 
jamin Fairless, former president of 
U.S. Steel Corp., into a national 
figure. Expert PR advice helped in 
the successful transformation of 
Henry Ford II from a shy, unknown 
man into an industrial spokesman. 
In terms of technique, for pub- 
licity efforts as well as image build- 
ing, the PR approach is to alert 
editors to legitimate news stories 
about the company. Then PRs help 
to set up interviews, dig up data. 


ill. The Outside Firm 

Many companies, even those with 
a sizabie PR staff, hire an outside 
firm to help carry the PR effort. 
There are now some 1,350 PR firms 
in the U.S.A., varying from the 
one-man press agency to “corporate 
statesmen” who spend their time 
counseling company presidents. 

Internally, the bigger PR firms 
are set up like an advertising 
agency, with an account executive 
assigned to each client. (Adver- 
tising agencies are also expanding 
their public relations departments, 
in hopes of offering a “total com- 
munications package.” ) The best of 
the big firms charge a minimum 
fee of around $36,000 a year for 
corporation business, as much as 
$100,000 for trade associations. In 
addition, expenses and an additional 
fee for overhead are charged to the 
client. 

¢ Major Chores—A major chore 
for most agencies is to get stories 
about their client in key publica- 
tions. The Brunswick Corp., once 
a staid producer of bowling equip- 
ment, hired a Chicago firm to help 
build its reputation as an aggres- 
sive, fast-moving company. A few 
examples of the firm’s success: 

A business magazine ran a piece 
on Brunswick's diversification pro- 
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Job speeders * 


that cut construction schedules 


REX PUMPCRETE 


Speeding work on homes, highways, 
buildings or bridges, Rex Construction 
Machinery is setting the pace for con- 
struction progress. It cuts costs of con- 
crete mixing, hauling, placingeand pav- 
ing...saves money for owner and cus- 
tomer. Years ahead in design, Rex pro- 
vides unequaled advantages in opera- 
tion, maintenance and dependability. 
Why not have your local CHAIN 
Belt Distributor give you the complete 
story on the complete Rex Construction 
Machinery line. Remember, CHAIN 
Belt also makes the Rex Line of Chains, 
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oe yards per year. 


Kaen CONCRETE 
ROAD-BUILDING 
EQUIPMENT...a 
complete tine of 
machines that de- 
liver high produc- 
tion efficiency for 
maximum daily 
yardage, at lowest 
cost per yard. 


Sprockets, Bearings, Bulk Handling 
Conveyors and Elevators, and Water and 
Waste Treatment Equipment. CHAIN 
Belt Company, 4654 W. Greenfield Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., U.S.A. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


EXPORT OFFICES: Milwaukee 1, Wis., and 19 Rector 
St., New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. Distributers in all princi- 
pal cities of th~ world. Cable Address: “BELTCHAIN.” 
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Who’s who in foreign trade 


“Guarantees by Mitsui help 


our business develop !’’ 


says Jose Poblete Vidal, industrialist and importer, Lima, Peru 


** Mitsui’s guarantees of quality, price, and shipping date 
have allowed us to increase our machinery imports from Japan, 
resulting in good business development for us. 
That's why we like to deat with Mitsui.’ 


Diversity of products. All the vast range of quality products now produced 
in Japan is available through this big trading company. Mitsui keeps a 
watchful eye on suppliers, supervises quality from start to finish, even 
finances to keep manufacturing on schedule 

Global trading network. Mitsui offices and affiliated companies are in 68 
centers of world trade. These local offices give your inquiries quick, effi- 
cient action. And you save cable and overseas telephone tolls. 


The Group. Mitsui is a member of Mitsui Group, 46 companies in light, 
lteavy, and service industries. This connection enables foreign trade trans- 
actions to go smoothly. To see how smoothly, get 


acquainted with the 
Mitsul men in your city 


the world trades with Japan through MITSUI 


MITSUI 
\ e BUSSAN KAISHA, LTD. 


Tokyo, Japan (MITSUI & CO., LTD.) 


eee Cable : MITSUI TOKYO 





gram (school equipment, sporting 
goods, etc.); several publications 
did personality pieces on the com- 
pany’s president; a columnist wrote 
about the bowling industry, with 
Brunswick featured; a national pic- 
ture magazine ran a piece on how 
a school classroom was modernized. 

PR firms often are called on to 
create a demand for goods—for a 
product rather than a brand. Not- 
able campaigns have been devoted 
to such things as cognac and wine, 
fashion, furs, even music. 

They perform “finger-in-the- 
dike” jobs, such as defending the 
drug industry against overpricing 
charges, advising the tobacco in- 
dustry on how to handle the cancer 
seare. Some of their biggest cam- 
paigns are devoted to influencing 
legislation: propaganda for the 
natural gas industry, for instance, 
against government price controls. 


IV. Not Immune to Mistakes 


PR men are not immune to mis- 
takes, of course. A classic case oc- 
curred after World War II, when 
the PR department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours advised manage- 
ment to ration the supply of nylon 
hosiery, rather than raise the price. 
Still, nylon got on the black market 
and du Pont was blamed for hosiery 
priced at $5 a pair. 

PR men sometimes put the blame 
on lack of communications with 
management. Before the _ steel 
strike last year, PR launched a 
carefully prepared campaign 
against the “inflationary” demands 
of the union. When bargaining got 
underway, management pressed a 
completely different issue—work 
rules—and went down to defeat. 

The main cause of PR failure 
however, is the inherent difficulty 
of changing deep-seated opinions. 
The petroleum industry, for in- 
stance, has not been able to blot 
out the bad public relations created 
by the oil monopolies decades ago. 

¢ Preferences — Not all compa- 
nies subscribe to an aggressive PR 
approach. Some try to keep to 
routine announcements, others still 
believe “the best PR is no PR.” 

As for the limitations of PR, a 
growing number of executives and 
practitioners agree with Business 
Week: “All the ghost writers in the 
country cannot convert a boob into 
an industrial statesman, nor put 
across a shoddy product.” @ 
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When affairs are working without apparent friction and through 
“proper channels,” they are working well! Below, a distinguished 
professor of economics, David McCord Wright of McGill University 
in Canada, condemns this assumption as. . . 


The Administrative Fallacy 


Mx PERSONNEL DIRECTORS and human relations 
people dream of an organization in which all jobs 
have been objectively evaluated and described, require- 
ments scheduled, and chains of authority established. 
In such a dream all work proceeds smoothly and work- 
ers bask in psychological security, regular promotions, 
and serene human relations. 

But such a dream may become a nightmare, for here 
we have a most egregious example of the administra- 
tive fallacy. Any organization able to be so dissected 
has, by implication, a rigid operating framework. To 
formalize such rigidity will be to petrify the company 
and decrease its capacity for change in response to 
internal and external challenges. 

External trouble often arises when a company’s 
competitors devise more efficient business methods. It 
also arises when the continued expansion of the gross 
national product shifts the direction of demand and the 
shape of production requirements. Thus, the adminis- 
trator of a rigidly “well-managed” company may sud- 
denly find his plant and methods out of date. In fact, 
he may find himself tied down by physical or psycho- 
logical aspects of “Ben-Hur’s difficulty.” 

3en-Hur, you will recall, pointed out to the master 


of rowers that galley slaves, forced to row on one 


side only, became misshapen; therefore, he asked that 
they be alternated so that they could row on either 
side in emergencies. The difficulty with too well-evalu- 
ated and sectorized job setups is that they may pro- 
duce an organization of right- or left-handed rowers 
who are mentally unable to respond to new conditions. 

Internal trouble is also possible if our company is 
sailing smoothly on the wrong course. Let a junior 
crew member point to the shoals ahead, and, where 
the administrative fallacy reigns, he is licked from the 
start, for his superiors know that their charts have 
never indicated any troubles on this course during 
previous voyages. 

Emphasis, in fact, on “cooperation,” “passive adapt- 
ability,” and “getting along” load the dice against the 
junior member with the new idea. Successful adminis- 
trators should remember that sometimes it is desirable 
for a person to be insubordinate and difficult if he has 
really valuable ideas to contribute. And the way to 
determine this is not by appointing a committee of 
left-handed rowers to sit in judgment over an advocate 
of ambidextrous paddling! 

“Human relations” literature supports a wide range 
of viewpoints, many of which I find compatible. But 
I deplore the tendency of some thinkers to avoid the 
basic problem of modern management—the question 
of how to accept continued change as inevitable, just, 
and desirable. (Of course not all change is just, but 
some people act as if any change were unjust.) 

The real task of human relations is to foster a 
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healthy attitude toward change and toward authority. 
The pseudo-solution is to obtain good morale by avoid- 
ing change and almost eliminating authority by em- 
phasis on “participation.” Where the administrative 
fallacy prevails, the pseudo-solution likewise prevails. 


ATHEMATICAL GADGETS for linear programming, 

input-output, and so on, can undoubtedly stimulate 
the imagination of managers by calling their attention 
to overlooked possibilities. An executive might use 
such mathematical techniques to bring his company 
to the zenith of efficient and economic operations. Yet 
he might soon find that his business is too rigidly 
efficient. Such techniques cannot become substitutes 
for creative imagination. 

Good management in a changing world requires a 
certain amount of what looks like waste in the short 
run in order to retain technological adaptability. By 
eliminating all waste, the organization may become 
overly committed technologically. Thus, the company 
which has pared inventory to the bone and has pro- 
duction flows exactly articulated may be a model of 
efficiency in doing that one thing—yet be hopelessly 
awkward when externally forced to do something else. 
This may be called “as is” management. 

In an management outlook, one finds the 
essential line of demarcation between the clerk and the 
businessman. Subordinate business skills can be 
taught as formal principles for given conditions. But 
the art of top management eludes routine instruction, 
for these skills are lively and elusive. 

Most of us could be good businessmen if conditions 
never changed. But since they do, an executive must 
make decisions on the basis of indefinite data, and 
make them with energy, responsibility, intuition, 
judgment, and courage—and reasonably correctly. 
But the administrative fallacy concentrates on teach- 
ing (both in business and in college) increasingly re- 
fined “as is” techniques, giving a magic-lantern view 
of a moving-picture world. A student so instructed 
may disastrously overestimate the value of what he 
has learned. We cannot supply the intuition, but we 
can teach the need for it. 


“as is” 


RE SMOOTH LABOR RELATIONS always good labor rela- 
tions? Do not strikes—even long and costly ones 
sometimes help clear the air and prepare the way 
for new levels of understanding? To impose general 
compulsory arbitration, for example, may be advocated 
on the assumption that keeping the wheels turning is 
the great desideratum. But there are other values 
noneoercion, creativity, modernization, rising living 
standards—which may be just as worth fighting for 
even when it hurts economically. (Harvard Business 
Review, July-Aug., p113) 





Cut Maintenance Costs with Modern 
OTC Hydraulic Pulling Equipment 


@ REMOVE AND INSTALL GEARS, 
BEARINGS, WHEELS, PULLEYS 
QUICKLY AND SAFELY...AND 
WITHOUT DAMAGE TO PARTS! 


Mr. Executive: As you well know, the 
elimination of unnecessary mainte- 
nance costs and loss of production 
time due to idle machinery is of vital 
importance to your entire operation! 


Solving tough maintenance problems 
is OTC’s specialty! Wherever gears 
and wheels are turning, the versatile 
OTC “pulling-system” stands ready to 
handle the maintenance problems 
which arise — and handle them quick- 
ly, safely and easily without damage 
or distortion to parts. 
Sizes are from 2 to 100 tons. Ap- 
proval and endorsement by 28 major 
bearing, tractor and truck manufac- 
turers is your best guarantee of high 
quality, expert design, long life and 
complete satisfaction. We cordially in- 
vite you to find out more about the 
time-saving OTC hydraulic “pulling- 
system.” 

Write for free 

OTC Industrial 

Maintenance 


Equipment 
Catalog, No. P-9. 


-***"e, OWATONNA TOOL COMPANY 
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New Staff Function: 
The Risk Manager 


ANOTHER STAFF FUNCTION is emerg- 
ing in American management. As 
with most innovations, the new 
“risk manager” seems to be appear- 
ing first in the big corporations. 

Insurance is the risk manager’s 
biggest worry, but the job is ex- 
panding to cover such problems as 
transportation and contract liabil- 
ity. Increasing emphasis is placed 
on the analysis and reduction of 
risk, rather than protection alone: 
In industrial accidents, for in- 
stance, the economic loss (from 
work stoppage, etc.) is estimated as 
nine times the direct loss from 
workers’ compensation claims. 

¢ Influence—Through the influ- 
ence of the risk managers, substan- 
tial changes are taking place in 
the insurance field. 

Self insurance plans are spread- 
ing. Self insurance is not to be con- 
fused with no insurance. These are 
formal plans covering defined haz- 
ards, backed with funded reserves 
subject to accounting controls. 
Self insurance is generally limited 
to 5% or 10% of net earnings, or 
perhaps to the first $10,000 of any 
loss, with the excess commercially 
insured. Self insurers should fol- 
low a Chinese proverb: As protec- 
tion against pirate raids, spread 
valuables among many vessels. 

As a result of pressure from risk 
managers, a few insurance com- 
panies are offering policies with 
“deductibles’”—the risk assumed 
by the buyer—into the millions of 
dollars. Risk managers still claim, 
however, that present deductible 
plans require the insured to as-’ 
sume the major portion of predict- 
able losses in return for a minor 
reduction in premium. 

Risk managers disagree on the 
desirability of packaged, “all-risk” 
insurance. Some think the trend 
in this direction will be reversed 
—there is no benefit, they say, to 
an “unnatural” union of fire, fidel- 
ity bond, liability, and other kinds 
of insurance. But all seem to agree 
that property insurance is headed 
for packaged treatment. A sign of 
the times: Clauses covering sonic 
“boom” and missile damage are 
now routinely included in many in- 
surance policies. (Business Hori- 
zons, Summer, p78) 
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#ll, Ly .,. Minas... misimeng... mines 


Wherever mines are worked, regardless of 
language spoken, you are certain to hear the 
words: “‘Gardner-Denver.’’ The men who 
mine, the maintenance crews, the engineers 
and executives have come to respect this 
world-famous name and the reliable service 
for which it stands. Just as Gardner-Denver 


drills have spearheaded mining progress for 
over a century, so have other Gardner-Denver 
products earned prominence in oil field, con- 
struction and manufacturing development. 

Now, from a fast-expanding international 
network of plants, Gardner-Denver products 
and local service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENVER 


Gardner-Denver International Division * Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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How a U.S. Company Won Its 
Fight for Management Rights 


FOR SOME YEARS, U. S. management 
has been fighting what it calls “ero- 
sion of its prerogatives.” And 
after the steel industry’s much- 
publicized defeat last year in trying 
to reassert its right to make fac- 
tory work rules, management has 
been even more on the defensive. 

Now management circles are 
cheered by a series of decisions in 
a labor arbitration case completed 
last month. While arbitration deci- 
sions do not set precedents, Chemi- 
cal Week magazine calls the case an 
“object lesson in labor-management 
relations.” 

«Company With a Problem — 
The story begins three years ago, 
in 1957, when Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. became seriously worried 
about its competitive condition. 
Domestic and foreign competition 
was increasing sharply; then one of 
Pittsburgh’s biggest customers, the 
Ford Motor Co., announced it was 
building its own glass plant. 


With a three-year union contract 
due to expire in September, 1958, 
the company decided to make its 
stand. To explain the problems to 
all its employees, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass launched a mammoth edu- 
cation program, “Operation Un- 
derstanding.” Donald Sherbondy, 
director of industrial relations, dis- 
charged a “broadside” of bulletins, 
brochures, and letters to each work- 
er’s home. 

Long before negotiations on the 
new labor contract were started in 
mid-1958, the company’s position 
was clear. Management was ready 
to bargain, but it was determined 
to rid itself of the “chief obstacles 
to greater productivity, the restric- 
tive local-plant practices that de- 
veloped over the years until, in the 
minds of employees, they became 
vested rights.” 

* Higher Wages, No Relief—Two 
weeks of intensive bargaining pro- 
duced agreement on a wage in- 
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For Fast Priming and Smooth Flow of 


THICK: |1\-~ 


INSIST ON VIKING PUMPS 


By insisting upon and using Viking POSITIVE DISPLACEMENT rotary pumps, 
you can eliminate slow priming, vapor locks, spasmodic delivery, high speed 
noises and partial emptying of tanks. Units feature the new helical gear drive 
and are equipped with heavy-duty pumps with delivery ranging from 17 to 164 


gallons per minute. 


Five interchangeable speed reducers permit easy change of pump speeds 
for handling thin or thick liquids. Maximum pressure is 200 PSI on lubricating 
liquids, 100 PSI on non-lubricating liquids. 


For complete information, send for catalog section C, pages 27-28. 


VIKING PUMP COMPAN ¥Y °¢ee-- 
Cedar Falis, lowa, U.S.A. In Canada, it’s ‘‘ROTO-KING’’ Pumps 
World Wide Sales and Service 
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crease; in return, the company 
expected relief in three specific 
areas: in wage incentives, produc- 
tion line speeds, and the overman- 
ning of crews (“featherbedding”’ ). 

When the bargaining committee 
balked, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
pressed for arbitration of the relief 
clauses. Arbitration seemed the 
best solution because seven local 
unions were involved, the union con- 
stitution required a large number 
of labor representatives at bargain- 
ing sessions (a total of 70 or 80), 
and agreement had to be by unan- 
imous vote, 

After three months of negotia- 
ting, only one local union chieftain 
remained adamant against arbitra- 
tion. Significantly, he was from 
the one plant that reacted with 
apathy to “Operation Understand- 
ing.” But the result was a strike 
of all seven plants, lasting 135 days. 

¢ Union Statesmanship—By Feb- 
ruary, 1959, the Glass Workers’ 
president had become convinced 
that the majority of union mem- 
bers wanted to return to work, that 
the only obstacle was the unan- 
imous vote rule. He bypassed this 
obstacle by taking the issue to the 
full union membership. Polled 
directly, the workers voted over- 
whelming for arbitration. As a re- 
sult, the contract was signed with 
only two signatures, Sherbondy’s 
and the union president’s. 

The agreement was somewhat 
unusual in that arbitration is more 
often regarding as a technique for 
resolving differences over existing 
contract clauses, rather than cre- 
ating new clauses. The decisions: 

Incentives. The company can 
now make new rates without wait- 
fing for the results of rate studies 
by the union. Disagreements go 
to arbitration, with the decision 
retroactive. 

Production speeds. Management 
has the right to change line speeds 
on seven days’ notice. If after two 
weeks at the new speed, the union 
shows continued dissatisfaction, 
work reverts to the old speed and 
the problem goes to arbitration. 

Featherbedding. No single ad- 
justment was possible to remedy 
the problem of overmanning. But 
the arbitrators changed manpower 
requirements on two specific jobs, 
their decisions based primarily on 
the company’s recommendations. 
(Chemical Week, July 23, p61) 
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CHARACTERS! 


Tough-as-they-come Thames Traders are built 
for long hauls, heavy loads, heavy profits — for 
you. Built to cart and carry... take and tip .~. 
shift and spread in’ conditions ds rough as 
you like to make them. Specifically—Thames 
Traders are moving thousands of tons of coal 
from open cast mines at Maesgwyn, Wales: 
helping in swamp filling operations at Maracas 
Bay, Trinidad: hauling Coca Cola bottles 
in the heat of the Sudan: are invaluable as 


r 


~ 


Public Works vehicles in Arusha, Tanganyika. 
That’s the sort of work that makes Thames 
Traders famous all over the world: the sort of 
toughness that keeps them ruggedly rolling 
however rough the going. Take a look at them 
the next time you see them at work and watch 
how willingly they come back for more! 
Remember—diesel or petrol engines (4 cylinder 
& 6 cylinder) throughout the entire Thames 
Trader range! 


THAMES 
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BE FIRST ON THE ROAD WITH FORD OF BRITAIN 
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Allis-Chalmers 


NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE WORLD AT. 


This Allis-Chalmers nuclear test reactor is being used to obtain important 
data essential to the design and completion of the world’s first power 
reactor with nuclear superheat. This facility, one of the major research 
projects at Allis-Chalmers, is directed by specialists experienced in reactor 
design, construction and operation, an example of Allis-Chalmers’ com- 
prehensive service to the nuclear power field. The critical facility tank 
illustrated measures 12 feet deep with a 9-foot diameter. 
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Through overseas factories and license agreements with manufacturers abroad, 
Allis-Chalmers basic machinery for major industries is available in leading 
world currencies... Allis-Chalmers International, Milwaukee 1, U.S.A. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Serving the world in MANUFACTURING * ELECTRIC POWER * CONSTRUCTION 
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Heat-dried sludge is compacted under extremely high mechanical pressure 
by this Allis-Chalmers compactor mill. After compacting, this material is 
granulated to uniform size for use as a base for fertilizer, substantially 
reducing its cost. Compacting mills for various chemical applications are 
in operation in England, France, Chile, Canada and the U.S. 


Here is another type of Allis-Chalmers mill—a 9-ft x 23-ft blade mill. It is 
one of three purchased for the new National Iron Ore Co. mine in Liberia, 
Africa. They expect to begin shipping ore in 1961 and to operate at full 
annual production of 4,000,000 tons within four years. 


Allis-Chalmers paper mill machinery, such as this 
stock entrance equipment, is being used in paper 
manufacturing machines in Sweden, Finland, 
Argentina, Mexico and South Africa. 





ie 

Moving 10 tons of overburden per minute keeps these Allis-Chalmers T-360 
tractors, with companion rear-dump wagons, on the move. Approximately 
23 million tons of overburden will be moved by these units at the Kimihia 
coal mines in New Zealand. 


While this giant Allis-Chalmers crawler tractor skids a big load of logs out 
of the forest, a helicopter seeds cutover areas. With powerful Allis. P 
Chalmers units on the job, loggers get the kind of board foot production 
they want... even when operating conditions are extremely adverse. 


_ 


VINING * AGRICULTURE * PUBLIC WORKS * NUCLEAR POWER * BASIC RESEARCH 
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copper weighs-in on 


TOLEDOS 


at Southern Peru Copper Corporation's 


new TOQUEPALA MINE 


. al <ene ies, Oe — 4 
A TOLEDO MODEL 2141 BUILT-IN SCALE weighs pellets of ore concentrate in the grinding department. 
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TOLEDO AUTOMATIC LABORATORY SCALES 
assay ore samples at the smelter. 
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Jobs like heavy-duty weighing of 
ore concentrates and assaying ore 
samples demand high precision 
and dependability, at the new 
Toquepala Mine high in the 
Peruvian Andes. That’s why 
Southern Peru Copper Corpora- 
tion put Toledos on the job at 
Toquepala—one of the largest 
mining projects of the decade. 

In Toquepala’s operations, as 
in modern mining, manufacturing 
and other business operations 
world-wide, Toledos guard a- 


gainst losses, protect profits, preserve good-will with dependable 
weighing performance. In Toledo’s complete line, you'll find the right 
answer to your weighing problems — including Toledos that print 
complete weight records automatically. Write today for new Con- 
densed Catalog 2001. TOLEDO SCALE, Division of Toledo Scale 


Corporation, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


«| TOLEDO’ 


GREATEST NAME IN WEIGHING 
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Here are three prize- 
winners that prove that 
factories can be com- 
fortable and attractive, 
as well as efficient, 
expandable, easy to 
maintain. 


New Factories 


FACTORIES need not sacrifice beauty 
or human values on the altar of 
increased productivity. Indeed, the 
best plants being built today com- 
bine many management goals— 
productive efficiency, beauty, good 
working conditions, ease of mainte- 
nance, opportunities for future ex- 
pansion. 

Each of the three factories de- 
scribed below was a synthesis of 
these— and other — management 
goals. Two were selected by Fac- 
tory Magazine as among the “Ten 
Best” of the year in the U. S. The 
third, belonging to Mexico’s 
FLAGASA, was similarly honored 
by McGraw-Hill’s Industria as one 
of the finest in Latin America. 

From its experience in comparing 
and judging American plants, Fac- 
tory offers four guideposts for busi- 
nessmen planning a new plant: 

—Select an inspired architect and 
a progressive engineer. 

—Don’t be afraid to try imagina- 
tive ideas, even when they are in 
conflict with conventional methods. 

—Explore new materials and the 
improved designs in other fields, 
such as in commercial, educational, 
and residential building. 

—Select the best in other plants 
from published material and by per- 
sonal follow-up visits. 


Ideal Cement Co. decided that 

a cement works did not have to 

be ugly, dusty, and hazardous. 

The U.S. company’s new plant near 

Albuquerque, New Mexico, has no 

fume-spewing tall stack to contami- 

nate the countryside; the plant con- 

siders itself a good neighbor on the 
outside, a good employer inside. 

Unlike most cement works, the 
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Graceful curves and blocks of 


concrete make up this dust- 
free, stackless cement plant. 


Window wall of auto plant’s 
boiler house gives a spacious 
feel, good summer ventilation. 


2. 


Modern instruments permit 
this feed factory to be run by 
one technician and _ helpers. 


3 


Combine Many Management Goals 


buildings and grounds are amaz- 
ingly clean. The functional shapes 
that make up the plant complex 
(picture above) are easy to look at, 
easy to work in, easy to maintain. 

¢Air Control—Ideal went to 
great lengths to defeat its dust 
problem and insure healthful air 
inside and outside. The effort was 
expensive — over $1.5-million in 
dust collection units—but it is 
paying off in safety, and in low 
maintenance costs for the plant’s 
expensive equipment. 

The most impressive of the fil- 
tering equipment is a huge com- 
plex of bag filters that handles the 
hot gases from the rotary kiln. 
Nearly 1,300 silicone-impregnated 
woven glass filter bags, 30 cm in 
diameter and 7.5 meters long, 
separate the dust from the exhaust 
after large particles have been ex- 
tracted by a cyclone collector. 

«New Concrete Shapes—Ideal 
has, in its building, used concrete 
in almost every conceivable shape 
and form, Plane and curved sur- 
faces predominate—in bold block 
buildings, sturdy cylindrical silos, 
graceful barrel roofs. 

Concrete is used widely not only 
for footings, foundations, floors, 
and walls, but for some less com- 
mon applications: building col- 
umns, roof beams, light poles, 
fence posts. Even the flagpole is 
made of precast concrete. 

The kiln, maintenance, and ad- 
ministration buildings all have 
thin-shell concrete barrel roofs. 
They were cast on forms on the 
ground, then hoisted into place. 

¢ Maintenance — Dust control 
and maintenance work hand in 
hand. The _ highly-instrumented 


control room is kept free from dust 
by air conditioning, a vinyl] floor, 
and double-glazed picture win- 
dows. The electrical repair shop is 
kept as immaculate as a doctor’s 
examining room. 

Ideal’s maintenance job is to 
keep the plant running 24 hours a 
day, week in and week out, in an 
area where it can not depend on 
outside service. Maintenance well- 
staffed, well-equipped. 

But this does not mean excessive 
expense. For example, only two 
workers and two supervisors han- 
dle over 150,000 stores items in 
the maintenance department. 
Shelves and bins are as neatly ar- 
ranged as in a new supermarket. 

Here are five ways in which low- 
cost maintenance has been de- 
signed into the Ideal plant: 

1. The protective shelters on top 
of the silos are built of easily- 
maintained green plastic corru- 
gated panels. 

2. Equipment is serviced by an 
automatic lubrication system. 

3. There is plenty of 
around machines. 

4. All electrical switchgear and 
control equipment is housed in 
pressurized, air-filtered rooms. 

5. An electrical interlocking sys- 
tem detects equipment failures 
and shuts down units before seri- 
ous damage occurs. 


room 


dling job involved in assem- 


Consider the materials-han- 
y a 960 automobiles a day 


—an intricate combination of 
Plymouths, Darts, and Valiants, 
with 32 different engines, 16 trans- 
missions, 30 axles, 12 types and 
sizes of tires. Chrysler Corp.’s new 
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$50-million plant at Fenton, Mis- 
souri, does all of this on a single 
production line. 

Chrysler’s philosophy was to in- 
stall one assembly line and sched- 
ule tightly, rather than to have 
duplicating lines. Control has to 
be precise—and is expensive; but 
building and maintaining more as- 
sembly lines would be more so. The 
resulting product mix actually 
gives flexibility in scheduling that 
did not exist in earlier multiple- 
line plants. 

With good planning, the hard 
production jobs can be mixed in 
with the easy ones. This balances 
out the work for crews, in weld- 
ing, soldering, painting, and other 
operations. 

Materials handling at the Fen- 
ton plant is on a vast scale. Every 
day about 2,000 fork-lift loads are 
moved out of rail cars, 1,000 trailer 
loads moved from the rail docks to 
use points. There are no outside 
warehouses here. All materials 
come in a steady stream from vari- 
ous vendor plants. 

¢Clean and Functional—There 
are few frills to the new Chrysler 
plant, but it is clean, functional, 
businesslike. 

The main building is 33 bays 
long by 16 bays wide, about 450 
by 216 meters. Most of it is single- 
story, except for a spray painting 
mezzanine extending over a third 
of the structure, 

The framing of the building is 
steel. Walls consist of three ele- 
ments: pre-cast concrete panels, 
aluminum vertical siding, and con- 
tinuous aluminum sash. The com- 
bination of concrete and corrosion- 
resistant aluminum gives’ the 
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building a smart appearance and 
minimizes maintenance. 

In front of the main building is 
a U-shaped two-story administra- 
tion building built of reinforced 
concrete columns and precast 
floors and roof decks. The front 
has a handsome curtain wall 
porcelain metal panels with alu- 
minum fixed windows in continu- 
ous vertical aluminum mullions. 

An oil and paint building and a 
boiler house make up the complete 
plant. The boiler house has the 
same panels and sash as the main 
plant, but more window space. The 
entire front consists of electrically- 
operated aluminum sash. This gives 
a feeling of openness and helps com- 
bat summer heat. 

¢ Piggyback Delivery—The new 
plant carries on Chrysler’s pioneer- 
ing work in “piggyback” shipment 
of autos over railroads and high- 
ways. To work out the details, 
Chrysler leased part of its property 
to the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad. 

Truck-rail shipments have helped 


better, faster shorten Chrysler’s pipelines—in 


" effect they move the plant closer to 

by machine Chrysler dealers. The method has 

proved so effective at Fenton that 

cars assembled at Detroit now are 

Today, anything you tie by hand can be tied brought down overland and com- 

on a BUNN Tying Machine ... in 1% seconds or less! bined with cars built at the new 
plant for transshipment. 





If there’s hand-tying done today in Operation is simple, positive: 
your plant or office, then major you just position the object to be P 
Savings can be yours. Discover _ tied, then step on a trip. Automati- Food and feed processing can 
Bunn tying. For the Bunn Tying cally, you get a neat, secure tie... learn from the chemical and 
Machine can literally multiply your in 1% seconds or less. Faster than beaks atesioion Sila te 
tying speed...and reduce costs, too. hand tying? About 10 times. And petroeum as us ; _— Pg 
Packages, cartons, bundies... you save on twine costs, too. apparently what FLAGASA (Fab- 
even loose parts, literature, mail: Send today for full data on how rica y Laboratorios de Alimentos 
The Bunn Machine handles them modern Bunn tying can cut costs for MEG ees ye = 2 & 

all with the same speed and ease. you. Use the handy coupon below. para Ganaderia y Avicultura, S.A.) 
did in building its impressive new 
feed plant on the outskirts of 


PACKAGE Mexico City. 
TYING FLAGASA produces all kinds of 
cattle and poultry feeds. The raw 
MACHINES ; : 
materials for such products are 
yew about 99% in bulk—and they there- 


ms 2» handled almost like 
B. H. BUNN CO... E0071 Deportment fore can be ha 


10406 So. Western Ave., Chicago 43, Illinois, U.S.A. liquids. “a 
To get maximum efficiency, 
MAIL COUPON NOW FOR MORE FACTS FLAGASA did two things: (1) de- 


B. H. BUNN CO., § att signed a vertical, 1l-story factory, 
» " +, Export partment 


so that gravity could move its mate- 
rials through the production line; 
and (2) installed an almost com- 
pletely automated system—the first 
Nome of its kind in Latin America—in- 
cluding a punch-card electro-me- 
chanical computer that mixes feed 
formulas as they are required. 

City Zone___State eNo-Hands Handling FLA- 


GET THE 
WHOLE STORY 


Send today for 
this fact-packed 
booklet, which 
illustrates the 
many advantages 
of Bunn Tying 
Machines. 

Or let a Bunn 
Tying Engineer 
show you. 

No obligation 


10406 So. Western Ave., Chicago 43, Illinois, U.S.A. 


[] Please send me a copy of your free booklet. 
[] Please have a Bunn Tying Engineer contact me 





Company 





Address 
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GASA’s bulk materials—grains, ad- 
ditives, mixtures—move through a 
system of pipes, silos, chutes, 
hoppers; pneumatic pumps, bucket 
elevators, and gravity do the work. 
Incoming materials are unloaded at 
the bottom of silos and then lifted 
to the top by bucket elevators. From 
here they are shunted by push- 
button through various pipes to 
points in the production line for 
cleaning, grinding, mixing, and 
other treatments. 

The system cuts down on labor 
cost and helps create a quality, uni- 
form product. It also does away 
with the need for bags or boxes in 
the plant. Suppliers deliver in bags, 
but they themselves unload the bags 
and keep them. 

Handling the finished product 
also is largely automated. The 
product comes down chutes to bins, 
where it is either stored or routed 
to a “carousel” bagging machine. 
The bagging machine has four 
mouths and automatically dumps 
the correct amount of feed into each 
bag. The machine can be controlled 
to bag several different feed com- 
binations simultaneously. 

« Automation FLAGASA 
turned to three Swiss manufactur- 
ers for most of the equipment that 
went into their automated handling 
system: Buhler Bros. for the basic 
machinery, including the control 
layout; Brown-Boveri for the elec- 
trical power gear; Oerlikon for the 
computer that turns punched-card 
data into feed formulas. 

The central control board shows 
a schematic diagram of the entire 
production line in colored lights. An 
engineer has only to push buttons at 
the console to start materials into 
production from the unloading zone, 
change the flow of production, move 
materials from one bin or silo to 
another, or simply revolve the raw 
materials to keep them aerated. The 
board tells just what kind of mate- 
rial is passing what section of the 
production line, at what rate it is 
passing, and where it is going. 

FLAGASA’s gravity-flow auto- 
mated system permits the produc- 
tion of 15 to 30 tons of feed an 
hour by only two technicians and 
nine workmen. Most of the work- 
men are engaged in incoming or 
outgoing handling operations. Pro- 
duction requires only a technician to 
run the control board, plus a couple 
of handymen or helpers. @ 
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New 
Westinghouse 
Motor Starter 


Has 


Pond 


reatures 
For 


Greatest 


Safety 


Latest addition to the Westinghouse line of motor starters, the new NEMA 12 Life-Line combination starter has 
been developed by Westinghouse to provide far greater personnel safety, discourage tampering, and yet be readily 
accessible for maintenance. For example: 

Disconnect is permanently attached by tie rod (1) to On-Off handle . . . is not disengaged by opening door. This 
assures complete safety when handle is padlocked (2) to prevent operation. 

Door must be fully closed and sealed (3) before On-Off handle will operate disconnect. However, safety release 
(4), fully clear of exposed electrical parts, permits operation of On-Off handle and disconnect with door open. 
Interlock assembly (5) prevents door from opening when handle is at On. (If desired, this feature can be defeated 
by removal of spring from assembly.) Door can be opened (6) only with screwdriver — not bare hands — pre- 
venting unauthorized tampering. 

Other features: molded nylon handle, dustproof enclosure, ample internal wiring space for extra overload relays 
and excess capacity transformer, full accessibility from front, and standard Westinghouse quality components 
throughout. 

This new starter is obtainable in five sizes of three models for different voltage needs. In addition, a complete range 
of other types of motor controls comes from Westinghouse. For more information, see your Westinghouse dis- 
tributor. Or write for Catalog 60-C, Westinghouse Electric International Co., 40 Wall Street, New York 5, U.S.A. 


you CAN BE SURE...1¢ 7s Westi nghouse 
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Viny! Steel Offers More... 


. hard covers for luggage 


VINYL-COATED STEEL is making its 
appearance everywhere in the 
U.S.A.—in office furniture, lug- 
gage, restaurant equipment, ma- 
chinery housing, TV cabinets. 

This relatively new material is 
another weapon in the steel indus- 
try’s battle to hold on to, and ex- 
pand, its markets in the face of an 
army of substitutes—aluminum, 
plastics, glass fibers. Tough, attrac- 
tive, easy to keep clean, viny! steel 
is winning new converts. Luggage 
makers have turned to it because 
it can be used and misused day 
after day without showing ill ef- 
fects. Restaurant operators like the 
material because equipment can be 
subjected to dirt and grease, yet 
still look clean. TV manufacturers 
appreciate its electrical resistance, 
which eliminates the shock hazard 
of uncoated metal. 

e Pre-Coated — Viny] coatings 
should not be confused with articles 
that are painted with a vinyl-base 
material. In the new technique, the 
steel—or any other metal—comes 
into the fabricating plant with the 
vinyl coating already applied. 

The vinyl coating may be lami- 
nated or sprayed on to the metal. 
The sprayed product sells for a 
little less, but color choice is more 
limited. Vinyl-laminated steel is 
usually purchased from a fabricator 
who buys the steel and vinyl, then 
combines them to specifications. 

«No New Equipment Vinyl- 
coated steel can be fabricated on 
regular forming and drawing equip- 
ment without modifications. Vinyl, 
in fact, acts as a lubricant and 
aids stamping. Parts can withstand 
normal cutting operations, and they 
can be safely bent to 180 degrees. 

The same fasteners can be used 
with vinyl steels as with uncoated 
metals. Parts can be welded, al- 
though the vinyl coating rules out 
some welding techniques. 

Fabricators also are finding that 
vinyl-coated metal means fewer re- 
jects, because the material resists 
assembly-line scratches. And they 
appreciate the economies involved 
in dispensing with surface prepa- 
ration, painting, or baking—al- 
though vinyl-coated steel comes in 
almost an unlimited variety of col- 
ors and patterns. 
Week, June 27, p18) 


(Purchasing 
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CONTINUOUS RESEARCH AT 


Westinghouse 


DEVELOPS IMPROVED 
PRODUCTS LIKE THESE 


Electrical needs of every industry are 
constantly being studied by Westing- 
house engineers. From their efforts 
come hundreds of products of 
advanced design and dependable 
performance to benefit industries in 
many lands. Typical are these three 
examples: 


WEST-ING-GUN 

PORTABLE HAND WELDER — for gas- 
shielded consumable electrode welding of 
aluminum, mild and stainless steels, and other 
metals. Gun, with self-contained wire supply, 
weighs under 4 pounds; control unit, approxi- 
mately 20 pounds. Travel speed up to 24 inches 
per minute on 1/4 inch fillets with 1/16 inch 
aluminum wire. Easily carried, welds in vir- 
tually any position 


NEW 100-KVAR CAPACITOR — Recent 
Westinghouse developments in capacitor design 
have paid off in a 100-kvar unit that is 28% 
lighter than comparable units, only slightly 
larger than conventional 50-kvar units. Inerteen 
— exclusive Westinghouse liquid dielectric — 
results in greater dielectric strength and stabil- 
ity of capacitor, reduces losses. 


? 
re 
SF. CIRCUIT BREAKER — uses remarkable 
arc-quenching of sulfur-hexafluoride (SFs) gas 
instead of oil or air as circuit interrupting 
medium. To best design features of other 
breaker types, it adds quiet operation, no fire 


hazard. Low in initial cost and maintenance. 
Ratings from 34-1/2 to 460 kv. 





MEMO 10 
MANAGEMENT: 


McGraw-Hill World 
Market Information 


At Your Service 


Call in a McGraw-Hill Market 
Counselor when your firm plans 
penetration of a new market or 
consolidation of an existing field. 
A seasoned advisor to business, 
the man from McGraw-Hill com- 
mands priceless market research 
data on the automotive, aircraft, 
chemical, electronic, construction 
and many other industries. 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company — world headquarters 
for business information—invests 
more than $800,000 yearly in the 
investigation and analysis of 
your markets. Your McGraw-Hill 
Market Counselor places this in- 
formation at your disposal, with- 
out obligation, in complete confi- 
dence. 


Whenever he can assist you, the 
McGraw - Hill Market Counselor 
— representing publications that 
serve more than one million sub- 
scribers throughout the free 
world—is ready and able. Call him 
in during the early stages of your 
planning... ask him to show you 
“Research — At Your Service,” a 
film detailing McGraw-Hill re- 
search activities, or to send 
you McGraw-Hill’s “Directory of 
Services, Marketing and Adver- 
tising Aids, Publications.” Write: 


McGraw-Hill Marketing Counselor 


London E.C. 4, England 
95 Farringdon Street 


Frankfurt / Main, Germany 
85, Westendstrasse 


Geneva, Switzerland 
2, Place du Port 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Headquarters for Business News 





TV and Mirrors 


MEASURFMENT OF HOT STEEL in 
process normally depends on the 
operator’s eye or on crude calipers, 
which put operators close to the 
800-1200 C metal. Errors appear, 
and they are noticeable only when 
the metal has cooled and contracted. 
And contact gaging may deform the 
hot steel. 

Now a U.S. company has come up 
with a closed-circuit TV system, 
known as Video Telegauge, that 
does the job by remote control. The 
system, developed by Grimson Color 
Inc., is being employed at a large 
American rolling mill measuring I- 
beams as they are cut to length at 
the hot shear. 

¢With Mirrors—The hot steel 
and an illuminated scale is viewed 
by a television camera through a 
pair of mirrors. The camera, 
mounted on a tower above the 
shearman’s booth, is aimed at the 
intersection line of the two mirrors, 
which are on an axis and can be 
rotated from the booth. 

The face of the shear is used as 
a zero reference point, and a verti- 
cal hairline on the monitor screen 
as a measurement guide. A rotation 
of the crossed mirrors which moves 
the line of sight 1 cm on the scale 
indicates a movement of 12 cm on 


Do Metal Job 


the steel being measured. In tests 
made at Grimson’s laboratories, 
beam lengths up to 11 meters have 
been cut with an accuracy of 3 mm. 

¢ Inexpensive—The equipment is 
easy to operate and inexpensive to 
maintain, Steel magazine reports. 
Shear operators require minimum 
training in the use of the system. 

Management likes the system be- 
cause of its accuracy, and because 
it reduces waste by eliminating un- 
dersize lengths that would have to 
be reprocessed. 

Grimson plans to use similar TV 
devices for solving other noncontact 
measuring problems. 
under study will measure ingot 
height and width; another will 
measure the diameter of round 
forgings; a third will perform as a 
comparator and calculator, measur- 
ing 27-meter lengths from a dis- 
tance of 10 meters. 

¢More TV Uses—tTelevision is 
becoming an indispensable tool for 
many industries, Factory magazine 
discovered in a recent survey of 
users. A good system can be in- 
stalled for less than $2,000, and it 
often pays for itself in a few 
months. Tabulated below are some 
of the jobs that Factory found in- 
dustrial TV doing. 


One system 
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industrial TV can help in these areas 


PROCESSES —To observe and in- 
spect: 

Assembly in inaccessible areas. 

Level of material in remote areas. 

Flow of material to remote machinery 

Vehicles and railroad cars in transit. 

Discharge of smoke or effivent. 

Tool performance or condition. 

Optical aligning of jigs, fixtures. 

Performance of unattended equipment. 

Ingots during rolling and cutoff. 

Product flow in kilns, furnaces. 

Handling, packing of explosives. 

Pouring of hot or molten material. 

Equipment in contaminated areas. 


PRODUCTS —To observe and in- 
spect: 

Small parts during or after assembly. 

Tool cutting or forming surfaces. 

inaccessible pipes, vessels, fittings. 

Counting operations in remote areas. 

Testing of hazardous products. 


1 OVEOONRPRDOMDUTALADAAAEASERETOTOCUO OTT C400 09880 EELS | PAPAL SAAT 
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PROPERTY —1. watch: 


Roof, fuel storage, or dumping areas. 
Plant boundary areas and fences. 
Plant parking lots. 


INFORMATION—1. better use: 


Remote instrument and data transmission. 
Reports on flame or heat conditions 
Drawings and small parts views. 

Data from central files. 


Employee training communications 


Silent paging. 


Construction job progress reports. 


Person-to-person communication. 


PEOPLE—t~ observe: 


Employees in hazardous working areas. 
People in areas where theft is likely. 
Access to gates, doors, security areas. 
Instruction in remote areas. 

Employee rest and recreation areas. 


ML ae 
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Quality - and what is behind it 


Long Service 


Mercedes-Benz trucks have proved 
by their performance in all parts of 
the world that they are still young 
at 60,000 miles, not past hard work 
at 100,000 and very often fit for 
economical operation for multiples of 
that mileage. Such durability is an im- 
portant asset in any business. The 
utmost care and precision in the pro- 
duction of every Mercedes-Benz give 
itlong life, to serve you for many years. 


RMRERCEDES-BEN Z 
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CLARK EQUIPMENT 
moves mountains... 


ay 


=" 


“a 


eae freshly-packed hams 


Much of the food you eat can be guaranteed fresh because of the speedy way 
it’s handled. Here is a typical packing room scene . . . freshly-packed hams being 
moved by a CLARK self-powered POWRWORKER. Unit rushes pallets in seconds 
to refrigerator trucks or cold-room storage. Small and extremely maneuverable, 
it works efficiently in tight quarters and on narrow docks. Electric battery power 
permits quiet operation with no exhaust fumes. 


... or underwater sand 


This is the way ocean-front lots are built up along this stretch of Long Island 
Sound. A MICHIGAN dragline excavates sand from 10 to 50 feet out in the water, 
then casts the material behind wood pilings. A MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel cleans 
spillage, levels dumped sand, smooths the beach. Despite extremely abrasive 
footing and rust-producing moisture, machines have worked for nearly 18 
months with practically no costly, time-wasting downtime. 


Michigan is a registered trade-mark of 


CLARK EQUIPMENT INTERNATIONAL, C.A. 


Cl q RK Centre International Rogier Brussels 1, Belgium 
Construct 1 « Materia 7 oe k Trailer Equioment 


EQUIPMENT 


Associated manufacturers in Argentina, Brazil, Belgium, 


England, France, Germany, Australia, Japan, and U.S.A. 





Improved Methods 
For Joining Metals 


TIME WAS when “welding” meant 
either arc welding or the use of an 
oxygen acetylene torch. Today, 
metalworkers have an assortment of 
improved and specialized welding 
techniques — ultrasonic, high fre- 
quency resistance, percussion, fric- 
tion, arc plasma, electron beam, 
among others. 

«Electron Beam Welding—This 
is one of the newest and most 
sophisticated ways of joining dif- 
ficult-to-weld metals. It can weld 
reactive metals like zirconium and 
titanium, refractory metals like 
tungsten and molybdenum, high- 
thermal-conductivity metals like 
copper and silver. 

The actual welding process takes 
place in a vacuum, since only at low 
pressures is it possible to obtain 
high heat from an electron stream. 
The impurity level is thereby cut 
down to 1 part per million—com- 
pared to 15 to 20 ppm in the con- 
ventional shielding processes—and 
heating is fast and confined to a 
narrow zone. 

Heating is in depth, rather than 
in width. And it is continuously 
variable—from barely warm to hot 
enough to boil tungsten. This mini- 
mizes heat distortion, and allows the 
most delicate parts to be joined. 

Electron beam welding has three 
major limitations: (1) the special 
ized equipment is relatively expen- 
sive; (2) use of a vacuum chamber 
puts limits on the size and maneu- 
verability of a part; and (3) parts 
to be welded must be closely aligned 
because variations in gap will give 
variable strength, since no filler 
material can be added. 

¢Other New Techniques—Here 
are some of the other newer welding 
techniques, their special talents and 
applications: 

Ultrasonic. Metals that are 
difficult to join by conventional 
means often can be welded by high- 
frequency sound waves. So far the 
process has been used mainly for 
welding thin-sheet materials, but 
further research is increasing its 
thickness range. The process also 
has the ability to join dissimilar 
metals. 

High Frequency Resistance. A 
high-frequency current connected 
directly to the work produces local- 
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TELEPHONES 


Telephones and Switchboards 


Carrier-Current Communication 


Equipment 


Radio and Television Broadcasting 


Equipment 


Parts for Communication Equipment 





ToKyo Japan 
Cable Address: “HITACHY” TOKYO 
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ized high-intensity heating, the so- 
called “skin effect.” Applications: 
tubing, strips, T-shapes. 

—Percussion. A resistance pro- 
cess which produces a high quality 
weld over an entire area in an ex- 
tremely short time. Parts have tiny 
projections coined on them, which 
are instantaneously vaporized to 
form the weld. Small parts have 
been welded to very thin sections. 

—Friction. Developed in Russia, 
this process uses heat produced by 
friction of rapidly moving parts. It 
offers high speed with low power 
requirements, but is _ presently 
limited to cylindrical parts that can 
be rotated. 

—Arc Plasma. A gas is ionized to 
temperatures of up to 1700 C and 
then fed through a water-cooled 
turch (IMD, Jan. ’59, p28). The 
technique is presently used for 
spraying metals and refractory ma- 
terials, but it shows great promise 
for fusion welding. (Purchasing 
Week, June 20, p 27; Product En- 
gineering, July 18, p 70) 


Wools That Won't 
Shrink or Wrinkle 


SCIENTISTS in the U.S.A. and Aus- 
tralia are determined to make wool 
competitive with the man-made 
fibers. They already have found 
ways to cut down shrinkage. Soon 
they hope to have woolen suits and 
trousers that never wrinkle and 
retain their creases permanently. 
For three years now, the U.S.A.’s 
Fabric Research Laboratory Ine. 
has been developing a woolen fabric 
for summer suits that will not 
wrinkle or bulge at the seams 
during hot, humid weather. Fibers 
normally lose their elasticity as the 
air becomes moist. Researchers have 
been minimizing this effect by using 
yarn in which fibers are less tightly 
packed than in regular yarns. Cloth 
now under test appears to compare 
favorably with Dacron, according to 
Wall Street Journal, and it could 
eventually cost less. 
Permanent-crease wool trousers 
and suits developed in Australian 
laboratories now are being test- 
marketed in the U.S. and elsewhere. 
The process consists of spraying the 
clothing with various chemicals, 
which act somewhat like the lotions 
women use for permanent waves. @ 


44 


Technology in Brief 


Optical Magic: A crystal of syn- 
thetic ruby specially grown in the 
laboratories of U.S.A.’s Hughes 
Aircraft Co. has the ability to ab- 
sorb light over a broad frequency 
range and re-radiate it in a rela- 
tively narrow range and at an un- 
precedented high intensity. As a 
lens in a camera, the device— 
known as a laser—may make it pos- 
sible to take unusually sharp pic- 
tures from earth satellites. The 
intensity of the light generated also 
offers opportunities for medicine 
and chemistry: in the selective de- 
struction of bacteria, the modifica- 
tion of individual molecules. (A via- 
tion Week, July 18, p96) 


Beef Aging: A product compar- 
able to beef that has been aged two 
or three weeks now can be pro- 
duced in 24 hours. American Meat 
Institute Foundation does this by 
injecting antibiotics into the cattle 
before slaughter, then subjecting 
the beef to sustained heat (43 C) 
rather than putting it in cold stor- 
age. Enzymes stop spoilage as the 
meat “ages.” (Product Engineer- 
ing, July 4, p23) 


Use of Tar Sands: Canada soon 
may be extracting 31,500 bbl of 
petroleum a day from its tar sand 
deposits, if a project planned by 
Great Canadian Oil Sands Ltd. gets 
government approval. The project, 
based on 15 years of research, uses 
a hot-water-wash process for ex- 
tracting bitumen from the sand. 
Bitumen is then deaereated, dried, 
and fed to coking. (Chemical Engi- 
neering, June 27, p55) 


Punched-Card Telephoning: Low- 
cost transmission of business data 
is promised from a system de- 
veloped by International Business 
Machines Corp., U.S.A., that sends 
and receives telephone messages by 
punched cards. The system uses 
regular telephone lines. The send- 
ing equipment, which includes a 
telephone, card reader, and key- 
board, rents for $15 a month. The 
receiving station, including a tele- 
phone, card punch, and data transla- 
tor, rents for $90 to $115 a month. 
Proposed applications: centralized 
inventory control, payroll data re- 
porting, store ordering of foods, 


INTERNATIONAL 


and library circulation control. 
Prefab Apartments: When an in- 
dustrial suburb of Paris needed 
housing in a hurry for 40 evicted 
families, Constructions Edmond 
Coignet put up a 40-apartment, 
five-story building in 24 days. The 
French contractor did this by 
using prefabricated concrete panels 
equipped with all needed electrical 
conduits, heating and ventilating 
ducts and chimneys. Each panel 
represented a whole ceiling, floor, 
wall, or partition. Panels for living- 
room and bedroom floors were faced 
with oak; those for kitchens and 
bathrooms, with tile. (Hngineer- 
ing News-Record, July 14, p53) 


Salt-Water Conversion: A process 
recently patented by Koppers Co., 
U.S.A., makes fresh water by bub- 
bling propane or other hydrocarbon 
gases into sea water. The hydrate 
crystals formed are_ separated, 
washed, and converted into gas and 
pure water. The salt remains in the 
brine. Koppers says that the epergy 
required for crystal formation is 
much less than for either conven- 
tional freezing or distillation 
methods, and the cost will be less. 
(Chemical Week, July 16, p76) 


Fabric “Breathes”: Textile re- 
searchers have succeeded in making 
a fabric that is both porous and 
waterproof from polyethylene 
mixed with starch and then con- 
verted into a film. The film is 
processed to leach out the starch 
leaving a polyethylene film that will 
transmit water vapor at up to 80% 
efficiency. The hydrophobic nature 
of polyethylene resists the passage 
of liquid water. (Textile World, 
July, p73) 


Plastics Joined by Sound: A heat- 
less technique that joins plastics 
by the controlled application of 
ultrasonic energy has been de- 
veloped by Ultrasonic Industries 
Inc., U.S.A. The technique is said 
to provide airtight bonds of a wide 
variety of plastic films and syn- 
thetic woven and unwoven fabrics 
without the distortion or chemical 
changes often produced by heat 
sealing. (Product Engineering, 
July 9, p64) 
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Plan view of TOCCO-equipped avtomatic screw machine 


in (NE operation... === 


with TOCCO* Induction Heating 


TOCCO-equipped 8-spindle Acme-Gridley Screw 
Machines at a large automotive manufacturer’s plant 
produce vane pump shafts for power steering units 
in one completely automatic operation! The harden- 
ing and metal-working operations are combined on 
the same machine. No additional handling—no 
hardening cost except power! 

A TOCCO inductor, mounted at one station of 
each automatic, hardens collars on pump shafts after 
they have been completely machined at preceding 
stations on the same machine. Each installation con- 
sists of 3 automatic machines equipped with inductor 
coils powered by a 50 KW, 10,000 cycle TOCCO unit. 
Production from each installation is 360 shafts per hr. 


will pay you to investigate TOCCO for better, faster 
production at lower unit costs. 


Mail Coupon Today— NEW FREE Bulletin 
The Ohio Crankshaft Co. + Dept.JJ-9, Cleveland 5, Ohie 
Please send copy of “Typical Results of TOCCO Induction Harden- 


Shafts are made of C 1144 and only the collar is 
hardened to prevent scoring the seal. TOCCO’s rapid 
heating confines the hardened area to the surface of 
the collar leaving the rest of the shaft unaffected. 

If your products or their components require heat 
treating, soldering, brazing or heating for forging, it 
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| VALVES, DRIERS, 
| STRAINERS FOR 
| REFRIGERATION 
bd AND AIR 

CONDITIONING 





Since 1914 Henry air condition- 
: ing and refrigeration valves and 
accessories have been recognized 
for their complete on-the-job 
satisfaction throughout the world. 
Available in a wide variety of 
sizes and types for refrigerants 12 
and 22, etc. and for ammonia 
service. 






HENRY VALVE CO. 


3223 North Avenue, 
Melrose Park, Illinois 
(Chicago Suburb) U.S.A. 


Cable: HEVALCO, 
Melrose Park, Illinois 


VALVES, DRIERS, STRAINERS, 
AND ACCESSORIES 
FOR REFRIGERATION, 
AIR-CONDITIONING, AND 
INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


Write for latest catalogs ahd prices. 
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Whether it’s a spiced-up pep talk on a big scale 
a company gets its sales meeting message over 


Making the Most 


THERE can be few sales meetings 
as splashy as a giant U.S. corpora- 
tion’s national convention. And the 
beginning of a new decade has been 
the signal for even more eye-catch- 
ing spectacle and rousing theme- 
songs than are usually devised to 
dazzle a sales force. But after all 
the music has died away, many peo- 
ple are left with an uneasy feeling 
that the more extravagant a meet- 
ing is, the more bewildering it is 
for the poor salesman. “I’m always 
mixed up when I come out,” as one 
man put it. 

Few Americans, if any, question 
the need for sales meetings, how- 
ever. Especially now: The dawn of 
the 1960s has brought one of the 
most competitive periods in many 
a businessman’s memory. Every- 
where in the U.S.A. you hear wor- 
ried talk about slimming profit mar- 
gins, increasing competition from 
both domestic and foreign sup- 
pliers, the urgent necessity to cut 
costs—and then cut some more. 

¢Choosy—The consumer, how- 
ever much his pockets bulge, is 
hardly rushing to buy. When he 
does, he has a bewildering array to 
choose from—and he is getting 
choosier all the time. Similarly with 
the industrial buyer: Mounting 
emphasis on purchasing manage- 
ment, inventory control, and precise 
“value analysis” of competing of- 
ferings, makes the sales job more 
demanding. 


In this atmosphere the sales 
meeting is still an essential means 
of informing and inspiring the sales 
force. And this is true not only of 
the get-together of hundreds at an 
annual convention but of the weekly 
gathering of a few men in the 
branch office. The question many 
sales executives are asking is: How 
to make the most of these meetings? 

Careful planning is the chief 
answer. There are many things to 
decide: What is the aim of the 
meeting? What kind of a mixture 
of information and inspiration does 
a company want? Should meetings 
be regional or national, even inter- 
national? Where, and how often, 
should they be held? 

¢ Objective—Much depends on a 
company’s products and specific ob- 
jectives. Sometimes the chief aim 
is to get across a message from 
management; sometimes it is to 
train salesmen or to introduce a 
new product or line. The important 
thing is to know the objective and 
make sure the audience knows it 
too by adhering to the theme. 

Take the case of Pepsi-Cola’s 
huge four-day national bottlers’ 
convention in New York City 
earlier this year—‘“Pepsi Power 
Phase Two.” The idea behind all 
the songs, high kicks, film shows, 
and exhibits was first and foremost 
to encourage bottlers to fight for 
first place in soft-drink sales in the 
’*60s, under a new management that 
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or whether it’s a rather austere training session, 
. to its salesmen only with much careful planning. 


of Sales Meetings 


would, it assured them, continue to 
be as aggressive and imaginative as 
the last (IMD—Oct.’59,p15). 

A year’s planning went into the 
extremely varied presentation of 
the theme. Pepsi executives were 
introduced on the stage decorated 
by a group of recent Miss Amer- 
ica’s. There were skits and visuals 
galore to illustrate the speeches. 
Everything discussed on the stage 
was shown on the huge exhibit floor 

including a model grocery store, 
a service station, and a supermar- 
ket. And at one point the audience 
of 2000 watched on closed-circuit 
TV the dedication of the company’s 
new headquarters in New York. 

¢ Technology — Highly - trained 
specialist-salesmen, on the other 
hand, generally want hard facts on 
the latest technical developments in 
their company. The U.S.A.’s DoAll 
Company, a machine-tool manufac- 
turer, saw that its salesmen got 
them at its latest sales meeting. In 
spite of an American Indian theme, 
with feather headdresses and smil- 
ing “squaws,” this was an “inten- 
sive course virtually void of gaiety.” 

To avoid any interruption of field 
selling during the convention 
month, the salesmen were split into 
four “camps” and attended in ro- 
tation. It was a concentrated pro- 
gram: lectures and demonstra- 
tions about new machines, a visit to 
the most up-to-date of the com- 
pany’s plants, written tests for all, 


and not until the very end some 
good, clean fun in the form of fish- 
ing and other sports. 

A theme, incidentally—like Do- 
All’s Indians—is a good way to give 
unity to a sales meeting, especially 
if it is a large one. A broker’s office 
with stock board and stock certifi- 
cates was the setting for a U.S. 
sportswear manufacturer’s sales 
meeting, held to introduce its “pre- 
ferred blue-chip line” of spring 
clothes. Winners of a contest were 
given real shares of the stock of one 
of the company’s cloth makers. 

*Multiple Meetings—At the 
other end of the scale is a company 
like Zenith Sales Corp. of Chicago, 
makers of TV sets, radios, and simi- 
lar equipment. Zenith holds as miny 
as 3000 sales meetings a year for 
its 500 distributors’ and dealers’ 
sales staffs. “One sales training 
session can’t do the job,” says 
President L. C. Truesdell. “It takes 
constant effort.” 

Four field sales specialists and 
16 regional sales representatives 
hold meetings at distributing points 
in various parts of the country—on 
an average, four a week each. 
Zenith prides itself on the organ- 
ization of the meetings: A schedule 
of each meeting and its contents 
(i.e., which products are to be pre- 
sented) is worked out in advance 
between the trainers, the distrib- 
utors and dealers, and head office. 
Each trainer reports to Chicago in 
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detail after the meeting. There are 
also “mass” meetings, held by top 
Zenith executives for dealers and 
their salesmen, as well as the train- 
ing sessions held by distributors. 

¢ Where?—Where should a meet- 
ing be held? U.S. companies sur- 
veyed by Salesweek magazine were 
fairly evenly divided: about half 
for company headquarters, the rest 
for a different—even exotic—set- 
setting. Most of those who prefer a 
home-based meeting do so for a 
specific reason. It “gives those at- 
tending a chance to see the latest 
production methods.” Or there may 
be difficulties in moving heavy 
machinery from the plant floor. 

This latter problem does not faze 
J. O. Case Co., a firm believer in 
combining business with the pleas- 
ure of travel. Case has not blinked 
at ferrying 32 farm machines from 


the mainland to Nassau in the 
Bahamas for one of its annual 
“World Premieres” (IMD—June 





’59). In order to attend, dealers 
have to achieve a prescribed sales 
goal during the year, but the com- 
pany regards the meetings as “a 
business conference combined with 
vacation rather than just a vacation 
reward for good sales efforts.” 

¢ Complaint—What of the effect 
of all this on the salesman? Sales 
magazines, especially at convention 
season, have a goodly share of 
complaints about the “too-much- 
sizzle-and-too-little-steak” type of 
meeting, which often sends the 
salesman away “resentful, bewil- 
dered, and rebellious.” 

Significantly enough, though they 
differed on other counts, the com- 
panies interviewed by Salesweek 
were agreed that sales meetings 
techniques leave much room for im- 
provement and that salesmen often 
retain very little of the “meat” of 
a meeting (as little as 25%, some 
companies thought). Their main 
recommendations: 

—TIncrease participation by sales- 
men attending. (A strong argu- 
ment for sales meetings is that 
salesmen learn from each other, 
both in the organized sessions and 
in informal gatherings.) 

—Make greater use of audio- 
visual techniques. 

—Put more emphasis on training. 

—Hold smaller, regional meet- 
ings more frequently. (Salesweek, 
June 13; Sales Meetings, March 18, 
May 20) 
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German farmers arrive in U.S., sample Milwaukee beer, 


Smith Sells the Unfamiliar 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY and its dis- 
tributor for the European Economic 
Community nations have launched 
a unique sales promotion campaign 
—to sell an expensive, unfamiliar, 
piece of equipment in a foreign 
market. 

The equipment in question is a 
large, glass-lined crop storage unit, 
called the “Harvestore”, complete 


with automatic unloading and other 
improvements which increase the 
nutritive value of feed and reduce 
spoilage. Similar in appearance to 
a silo, it ranges in price from $10,- 
000 to over $13,000. There are some 
7,000 in place on U. S. farms, and 
—so far—56 in Europe. 
eVisit U.S.A.— A. O. 
Corp., maker of the 


Smith 
Harvestore, 





...for more Shipping per Dollar ! 


Whatever the currency—your shipping capital buys 
more when you move goods through Philadelphia. 


Importers with an eye to economy and efficien 
that shipping through Philadelphia pays dividends 
due to its strategic location, its excellent port facili- HI 
ties and superior transportation services. 


DELAWARE RIVER PORT AUTHORITY, Box 817, Camden 1,N.J., U.S.A. 


Delaware River Port 
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and learn about “vertical farming.” 


could have arranged that European 
farmers visit the new installations 
on the Continent. But farmers 
there had not yet had time to com- 
pile a full year’s operating experi- 
ence. So, with Mannesmann-Regner 
GmbH, Smith’s European distribu- 
tor, the company decided to con- 
vince potential customers to visit 
the U.S.A.—and see the Harvestore 
on the way. It worked. During July, 
Smith played host to a large group 
of German farmers, followed by 
groups of French and Italians. 

The Germans arrived 74 strong, 
visited the A. O. Smith plant that 
makes Harvestores, company 
headquarters in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, toured stockyards, packing 
plants, agricultural schools, and en- 
joyed a 24-hour party in a typical 
farm community. But mainly they 
visited farms and farm families, 
and clambored over Harvestores, 
learning the Smith concept of 
“vertical farming.” 

e Sales?—After the tour, Smith 
reported sales of 15 units, at $13,- 
750 each less a special 5% discount 
offered during the trip. And it has 
hopes that the new Harvestores in 
Germany will “propagate” them- 
selves. Direct costs were low: The 
German farmers paid their own 
way, spent about $450 each for 
transport, food, and lodging. A. O. 
Smith took care of incidentals. 

Will A. O. Smith continue such 
transatlantic farm visits? Proba- 
bly, says the company, provided its 
foreign distributors continue to co- 
operate. Smith hopes these tactics 
will increase Harvestore sales in 
Europe from about $500,000 in the 
year ended July 31 to more than 
$1-million in the next 12 months. 
(Business Week, July 9, p 84) 
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Reading About 
Marketing Planning 


MARKETING SKILLS come primarily 
from experience and _ practice. 
Nevertheless, valuable information 
and ideas can come from reading 
about “how it is done.” In partic- 
ular, the progressive executive 
needs to know more about the co- 
ordinated approach to marketing, 
with its emphasis on planning. Does 
the library offer any help? 

After a survey of “the litera- 
ture,” an American marketing 
executive, Victor P. Buell of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. (a food con- 
cern), comes to this conclusion: 
There are many worthwhile discus- 
sions of sales management, product 
planning, forecasting, market re- 
search, pricing and budgeting, but 
no book yet written deals ade- 
quately with marketing as a coordi- 
nated planning function. Still, Buell 
found several books that can help 
the executive to understand this 
relatively new concept. 

* Profit-Centered — The “most 
mature and interesting” treatment, 
according to Buell, is in Marketing 
Management: Analysis and Deci- 
sion, by Professor John A. Howard 
of the University of Pittsburgh 
(Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Illinois, 1957). In every marketing 
decision, Howard says, the best al- 
ternative is the one that contributes 
the most to profits. Decisions 
should be based on market research, 
analysis of alternatives, and appli- 
cation of the profit criterion. 

Furthermore, Howard believes 
that the marketing manager should 
participate in all the broad planning 
groups within a company. His task 
is to keep up with a “changing en- 
vironment,” and adapt marketing 
practices accordingly. 

The marketing manager’s objec- 
tive: “maximization of expected 
long-term profits.” To accomplish 
this goal, he must think like an 
economist, rather than an account- 
ant. Expenditures for new product 
research, salesmen training, etc., 
add to current costs, which in the 
bookkeeper’s accounts are  sub- 
tracted from current income to get 
current profit. In contrast, plan- 
ning projections pit current costs 
against future income. 

Another conflict with traditional 
thinking is the idea of “contribu- 




















Your best building buy 
The showroom and the warehouse above are good examples of how 


standardized Butler steel building components can be utilized to 
provide a wide variety of buildings quickly and economically. 


Whether you want simple, functional lines or a more distinctive 
architectural treatment, you'll get more for your money using the 
Butler Building System. 


A Butler is the lowest-cost quality building you can buy. Features 
such as fast erection, easy expansion, effective lighting, weather- 
tightness, fire safety, and post-free interiors are inherent in Butler 
buildings and at a low cost, considering the quality of construction. 
They are designed to withstand wind 
loads of hurricane force. 


Butler grain storage buildings are 
designed to withstand enormous bulk 
grain pressures. Tightly constructed, 
they keep grain clean, dry, bright. 
And, the total cost often is as little 
as one-third the cost per bushel of 
vertical structures. 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


International Sales Subsidiaries: 
le Butler International Company + Butler Pan-America Company 
7518 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: BUMANCO 


BUILDINGS + OL EQUIPMENT - 


GRAIN STORAGE FACILITIES 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN EQUIPMENT 
IS USED 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE INSTRUMENTS 


The W&T Sensitive Altimeter, shown above, was used on 
a reconnaissance survey where quick, accurate results were 
required. The W&T Altimeter was chosen because of its de- 
pendability, rugged durability and high order of accuracy. 
These qualities are typical of all W&T’s aneroid and mer- 
curial pressure sensitive instruments, many of which are 
used in exacting research work and production testing. 


CHLORINATION 


Equipment includes chlorinators of both the water 
and mechanical diaphragm types in all capacities, 
hypochlorinators, and many other auxiliary and 
accessory items designed for use in the treatment 
of water for sanitation as well as for numerous 
industrial purposes, 


PROCESS FLOW CONTROL 


Equipment includes chemical solution feeders, 
gravimetric and volumetric dry feeders, and 
gravimetric meters for use in the chemical, grain, 
and food processing industries. 





AIDS TO NAVIGATION 


Includes a number of protective devices for navi- 
gation such as buoys, lamp changers, flasher 
mechanisms, signal timers, fog horns, aircraft 
flasher units and other related apparatus designed 
for use in the marine and air transportation field. 


Other quality Wallace & Tiernan products and services used 
throughout the world are listed below. For further informa- 
tion send for list number F-104 of available free technical 
publications on all Wallace & Tiernan products. 


Ammonia Control Apparatus — Cathodic Protection Systems — Chemical Feeders ~ 
Chiorinators — Decay Control Process for Produce — Electric Marine Beacons — 
Flour Processing Chemicals — Pharmaceuticals — Precision Instruments 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2&5 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY. U.S.A. 
REPRESENTED IN MOST COUNTRIES 








tion to profit.” As opposed to net 
profit calculations, this ¢oncept 
recognizes that fixed and variable 
costs are involved in marketing. 
To get the true profit potential of a 
course of action, only the variable 
costs actually added should be de- 
ducted from added sales income. 

This approach depends on accu- 
rate cost figures, and dependable 
sales projections. These are serious 
limitations, as every marketing man 
knows, especially in companies that 
do not use modern cost accounting 
systems. The advantages of profit- 
centered planning offer an added in- 
centive for setting up management 
controls. 

¢ Staff Function—Buell endorses 
the idea that detailed planning is 
not the job of the chief executive, 
as expounded in Marketing Be- 
havior and Executive Action, by 
Business Consultant Wroe Alder- 
son (Richard D. Irwin, 1957). Plan- 
ning is a staff duty, and it should 
be delegated. The chief executive 
is interested in a market plan, not 
in the spadework that goes into it. 

Alderson defines a market plan 
this way: 

“A program of action which 
specifies marketing goals and de- 
scribes the means of attaining them 
in terms of time, money, and effort. 
From the viewpoint of the planner, 
policy may be regarded as setting 
the framework within which plan- 
ning takes place.” 

Alderson recommends setting up 
“maximum effort” and “minimum 
effort” plans. Somewhere in be- 
tween, the planner looks for the 
optimum scale of operations, “the 
most effective application of effort 
to opportunity.” 

Blue Skies Planning — For 
longer-range planning, Buell sug- 
gests a task-force made up of care- 
fully-selected people who are known 
for their imagination, audacity, and 
cosmopolitan interests. This idea 
comes from Professor Theodore 
Levitt of Harvard University, one 
of 32 contributors to Effective 
Marketing Action (Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1958). Too 
often, Levitt says, planning is put 
into the hands of operating execu- 
tives, whose day-to-day problems 
keep them from thinking clearly 
about the future. In large firms, 
task force members should have no 
other duties. (Harvard Business 
Review, July-Aug., p 37) 
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IBM Research: 


anticipating today the needs of business tomorrow 


Challenged by expanding markets, di- 
versified products, and increasing decen- 
tralization, businessmen are turning to 
electronics to give them tighter control 
over operations. 


To fulfill the demand for systems that 
are faster, more versatile, easier to use 
and of greater capacity, IBM scientists 
are exploring many different areas. 


For example, experiments are going on 
which may result in machines that will 
respond to verbal instructions. Various 
materials and techniques are being 


tested in the search for new printing and 
typing operations that may make to- 
day’s speeds seem like a snail's pace. 
Better techniques are being developed 
in the automatic transmission of data 
for centralizing control of widespread 
operations. 


These are some of the approaches IBM 
scientists are taking to help business- 
men cope with the complexities that 
come with expansion and diversification. 
For at IBM, research means anticipating 
today the needs of business tomorrow. 


IBM WORLD TRADE CORPORATION IBM 
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Wassmer Super IV (France) 


BA-7 (United States) 


Lasa 60 (Mexico) 


Business Aircraft from Three Countries 


Susinessmen in many countries 
are looking more and more for rea- 
sonably rapid, not over-expensive 
light aircraft to use for travel and 
cargo. Here are some recent ex- 
amples from two continents, de- 
scribed by Aviation Week. 

The Wassmer Super IV from 
France meets a growing need in 
Western Europe for a_business- 
tourist aircraft that is comfortable, 
fast, and less expensive than com- 
parable U.S. planes. The four- 
seater plane has excellent cabin 
visibility: The sliding canopy gives 


as well as to pilot and front pas- 
senger seats. Noise level during 
flights is reduced by use of honey- 
comb material on the center portion 
of the roof and by double cabin 
panels. Powered by a 180 hp. Ly- 
coming 0-360-AIA engine, the plane 
cruises at 264 km/hr. Price: $15,- 
200. Soc. B. Wassmer, 13 rue 
Etienne Dolet, Paris 20, France. 

The American plane, BA-7, is 
interesting as an example of the 
increasing number of privately 
built U.S. aircraft. Although rep- 
resenting many hours of work, the 


rials, including a used engine. Chief 
characteristics of the two-seater 
plane are: high cruise speed (224 
km/hr), realized by exceptionally 
light empty weight (255 kg) and 
clean construction; good visibility 
for pilot and passenger (note the 
bubble canopy); simplified con- 
struction. The designer, Bjorn 
Andreasson of Convair Corp., is 
reported to have made arrange- 
ments for producing the aircraft 
in Sweden. Projected retail price 
in the U.S. is as low as $5,000. 
From Mexico comes the Lock- 


access to the rear bench-type seat plane contains only $1,000 in mate- heed-Azcarate Model 60 (LASA 





KULJIAN SERVES PROGRESS 
-»» THE WORLD OVER! 


The Kuljian record of success in design and 
construction is reflected in numerous projects 
on five continents. The broad scope of Kuljian 
experience ranges from power plants and pub- 
lic works of all types...to new and expanded 
manufacturing, assembly, process and research 
facilities for industry and government. 


Kuljian will handle all phases of your project 
from feasibility report through initial operation. 
Write today for comprehensive brochure. 


WE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCT 
Power Plants « Public Works «+ Processing Plants 
Oil Refineries + Chemical Plants «+ Textile Plants 


Airport Facilities + Military Installations 


engineers * constructors 
1200 NORTH BROAD STREET + PHILADELPHIA 21, PA., U.S.A. 


DESIGN + ENGINEERING + PROCUREMENT + CONSTRUCTION « REPORTS 
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60)—not an executive aircraft but 
a light utility plane designed for 
short-haul cargo runs. The plane 
has a 250-hp. Continental fuel injec- 
tion I0-470-G engine, and cruises 
at 264 km/hr. Its good short-take- 
off and landing ability, which suits 
it for work in mountainous areas, 
is due chiefly to the Fowler-type 
flaps. These have direct mechanical 
linkage, with an overhead handle in 
the cockpit connected to cables and 
rods to move the surfaces along the 
tracks. Price: $22,000. Lockheed- 
Azcarate, San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 

Meanwhile, the leading manufac- 
turer of business aircraft in the 
U.S., Cessna Aircraft Co. (Wichita, 
Kan.), is at work on a new light, 
twin-engine plane of “completely 
different design” that is said to 
have the simplicity and flying ease 
of a single-engine craft. It will seat 
four, is described as roomy and 
comfortable. First models are ex- 
pected to be on the market in 1962. 


New Development 
In Tape Recordings 


For the home music listener, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. have 
developed a new tape recording 
cartridge system which does away 
with the difficulties of positioning, 
threading, and rewinding of reels. 

The CBS-3M tape—which is in 
pilot production—carries two sound 
tracks on the extremely narrow 
width of .625 cm and travels at a 
speed of 4.6 cm/sec instead of the 
conventional 18.75 cm/sec. The cart- 
ridge contains a single reel which 
provides an hour of stereo music 
and will cost no more than a phono- 
graph record. 

The CBS-3M cartridge player 
now in the engineering prototype 
stage is fully automatic; it threads 
the tape and after playing rewinds 
it in less than half a minute. An 
added feature: A half dozen car- 
tridges can be stacked on the spin- 
die and are changed automatically. 
Columbia Broadcasting System Inc., 
799 Tth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
and Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Com- 
pany, 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, 
Minn., U.S.A. 


Electronic Storekeeper 


A new low-priced electronic 
Storekeeper records up to 50,000,- 
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000 items under 
headings. 
Information is recorded through 
a specially adapted electric type- 
writer, which can also be used for 
typing associated information on 
advice notes, invoices and works 
issuing dockets. The operation is 
simple. By pressing the initiation 
tab and the plus or minus tab, fol- 
lowed by the catalog number, the 
recording drum is prepared to ac- 
cept the quantity of articles to be 
added or subtracted. The Store- 
keeper calculates the new stock po- 


5,000 different 


sition and the electric typewriter 
records these totals. Electronic Ma- 
chine Co., Ltd., Thornton Heath, 
Surrey, England. 


Midget Bulldozer 


A tiny two-ton bulldozer, billed 
as the smallest ever produced in 
Japan, is said to move .44 cu. 
meters of earth in one operation. 
Power comes from a diesel engine. 
It is Model BC20 from Mitsubishi 
Nippon Heavy Industries, Co., 14 
Marunouchi 2-Chome, Chiyoda-Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 





INDOORS AND OUT 


[ ESGNED especially for 


12 volt batteries), 
tinuous operation. 


lt consists of 24 segments for 
easy removal and is adjustable 
to take up wear. Average life of 
the brush is 9 to 12 months and 
the saving in brooms and brushes 
more than defrays the total cost 
of the machine. 


THE BLUE BIRD 
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THIS IS THE HUNGRIEST 
SWEEPING MACHINE 
MADE TODAY! 


use where 

there is no power available and petrol 
engines cannot be used, the latest Battery- 
Operated ‘ BLUE BIRD’ (MK. V.) Vacuum 
Sweeper is driven quietly by 24 volts (twin 
giving 8 hours con- 
The brush is in two 
halves each separately geared to the wheels. 
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Please write for details to: 


CIMEX LIMITED 

ORPINGTON 
Tel: Orpington 26731 
CIMEX THE WIDEST RANGE OF FLOOR CLEANING MACHINES IN THE WORLD CIMEX 
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PIPE s TUBE MILLS 


A Yoder engineer can help you realize 
remarkable savings in the manufacture 
of ferrous or non-ferrous pipe or tube. 
He can show you how present Yoder 
Pipe or Tube Mill owners are increas- 
ing production, lowering over-all manu- 
facturing costs and reducing downtime 
through use of Yoder Mills. 


If your products require pipe or tubing 
from %,” to 26” diameters, Yoder Pipe 
or Tube Mills and accessory equipment 
can help you produce your product 
more efficiently to meet today’s com- 
petitive markets. 


In addition to Pipe or Tube Mills, Yoder 
engineers and builds a complete line 
of Slitting equipment and Cold Roll- 
Forming Machinery. 


For complete information 
on Yoder Tube Mills...send 
for the fully illustrated, 64 
page Yoder Tube Mill book 
..- itis yours for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5517 Walworth Avenue * Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Two Young Men of Finance .. . 


Keeping on top 
of international 
money markets 
is the job of 
Hans Pirquet... 


Foreign Exchange Trader 


ON AN AVERAGE DAY, Hans Pirquet 
buys and sells an estimated £750,- 
000 in sterling ($2.1-million) in 
addition to a big volume in a 
variety of other currencies. As a 
foreign-exchange trader, Pirquet’s 
activity is not unusual. What is 
unusual is that he works full time 
for one U. §. corporation, American 
Metal Climax Inc. 

American Metal Climax’ concern 
with monetary developments all 
over the world is an instance of the 
growing recognition by U.S. cor- 
porate financial executives that what 
happens in the City of London can 
be just as important as gyrations in 
the Wall Street money market. The 
company believes that by having 
its own man on the job—instead of 
depending on its bankers—it can 
more readily spot key shifts in 
currency exchange trading. 

A leading producer and processor 
of nonferrous metals (1959 sales: 
$668-million) , American Metal 
Climax has a big stake in the inter- 
national money market. Much of its 
copper comes from sterling areas 
in Africa, so it constantly buys and 
sells sterling to settle routine com- 
mercial transactions. It aggres- 
sively seeks maximum return on its 
short-term investments, and to do 
this Pirquet will shift funds to 
wherever the rate is most advan- 
tageous. And the company has a big 
equity stake in African mining 
companies; thus it has a big inflow 
of dividends. 

In all these operations the com- 
pany wants the best possible prices 


in currency exchange trading. 
While changes in currency prices 
are most often measured in tiny 
fractions of a cent, these small 
changes make a big difference when 
millions of dollars are involved. 

¢ The Market—The international 
money market is centered in New 
York, London, and Toronto, and to 
a lesser extent in Paris, Frankfurt, 
and Zurich. A big volume of ex- 
change trading among the centers 
is traditional, but the present 
market in short-term investments 
has blossomed only since the end 
of 1958, when the major L:uropean 
currencies were made convertible. 
It is a constantly-shifting market, 
as investors—led by sophisticated 
European bankers—hunt for high 
yields on their short-term funds. 

In recent months, a heavy flow 
of funds has gone from New York 
to London and Frankfurt, where 
short-term interest rates have been 
well above the level prevailing in 
New York. The bank rate was 
boosted by both Britain (from 5% 
to 6%) and West Germany (from 
4% to 5%), at a time when the 
U. §S. A.’s Federal Reserve was 
lowering its discount rate from 4% 
to 34%. Bringing the interrelation 
clearer into focus, the Bank of 
England’s move was aimed at 
stemming an outflow of funds from 
Britain into West Germany. 

When you know your way around 
the money markets, as Pirquet 
does, it is easy to take advantages 
of a spread in interest rates. With 
yields in London above 54%, at a 
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time when 91-day U. S. treasury 
bills were yielding less than 2.5%, 
Pirquet recently bought over $7- 
million worth of British Treasuries 
in three weeks. 

¢ Hedge—The operation is not 
quite that simple, however. To 
eliminate the currency exchange 
risk—in case sterling should decline 
before the bills mature—the trans- 
action has to be hedged. This means 
that once Pirquet decided to buy 
British Treasuries, he had to buy 
“spot”—immediate delivery—ster- 
ling to pay for the bills. Simultane- 
ously, he sold a “forward” contract 
to deliver on the maturity date of 
the bills the same amount of ster- 
ling—in exchange for dollars—that 
he invested in the bills. 

When the British bills mature, 
funds are simply transferred to the 
holder of the forward contract, who 
in turn delivers dollars. (The for- 
ward market, because of wider 
price movements than the “spot” 
market, is also the happy hunting 
ground of the professional currency 
exchange speculator. ) 

The hedging operation cuts into 
the yield that American Metal gets 
on its British Treasuries, since 
sterling futures sell at a discount 
of almost 2% from the spot de- 
livery price. But even figuring the 
cost of the hedge, American Metal 
gets over 1% more on the British 
bills than it could get on similar 
obligations in New York. And on 
the amount of money it invests, this 
means a lot. 

¢ Tricks of Trade—Pirquet keeps 
up with an ever-changing flow of 
opportunities. As an example, he 
recently bought 90-day notes, yield- 
ing 4%, of the Canadian subsidi- 
aries of two American financial 
companies, whose domestic “paper” 
yields only 3%. 

As another example of the op- 
portunities, European banks ac- 
tively solicit dollar accounts, both 
current and time, and pay 4% or 
more on these funds. Under the 
Federal Reserve’s Regulation Q, 
U. S. banks can pay only 3%. 

It is even possible to borrow 
short-term sterling in London at 
lower rates than dollars can be bor- 
rowed in the U. S. A. The nominal 
cost of this borrowing is 53%, well 
over the U. S. prime rate of 5%. 
However, when a U. 8S. company 
borrows sterling—rather than in- 
invests—the discount on forward- 
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delivery sterling works in its favor. 
Subtracting the 2% from the 53%, 
and allowing for the fact that 
British banks do not require com- 
pensating bank balances from their 
borrowers, the net cost is about 2% 
less than comparable U. S. rates. 
¢Limited—So far, only a few 
U. S. corporations are searching the 
international money market for at- 
tractive investment and borrowing 
opportunities. Most company fi- 
nance men are conservative by 
nature, and still prefer to keep 


their cash reserves close to home. 
And even though this reluctance 
to invest overseas is weakening, it 
is not likely that many U. S. cor- 
porations will go as far as American 
Metal Climax, and put a full-time 
currency-exchange trader on their 
staffs. For one reason, commercial 
banks are expert in these matters, 
and offer a specialized service to 
companies that is hard to beat. For 
another, finding and training trad- 
ers like Pirquet is a difficult task. 
(Business Week, July 16, p 19) 


Understanding price patterns is goal of Douglas Steen. . . 


A Commodity Speculator 


SIX YEARS AGO, Douglas Steen 
(above) walked away from his job 
as a mathematical physicist with 
a U.S. aircraft company to devote 
full time to commodity specula- 
tion. Operating through a Seattle, 
Washington, brokerage house, 
Steen has run $6,000 into $240,000, 
and earned a reputation as one of 
the shrewdest of a vanishing breed 
of commodity traders. 

Steen’s success is not spectacu- 
lar, nor is he a “big operator” by 
world standards. But big, quick 
“killings” in the world commodity 
markets are few and far between 
these days. Government price sup- 
port programs in the U.S. have re- 
moved a good deal of volatility 
from commodity price movements. 
And this has led to a steady de- 
cline in futures trading—the pur- 
chase and sale of commodities for 
future delivery. Indeed, it is the 
decline in commodities trading 
that makes Steen’s achievement 
so unusual. 

Young (34) and intense, Steen 
has applied his mathematician’s 
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mind to finding patterns in the 
movements of commodity prices. 
He has gone about his analysis 
with a single-minded 
tion. 

e Equations 
out 
own 


determina- 


Steen has worked 
18 equations—each with its 
subdivisions—to plot the 
things that control crop supply 
and demand. What they are is 
Steen’s secret; he will not even 
suggest an example. But he says 
the equations are used exactly, 
without deviation. 
eCharts—These are vertical 
line charts that show the high, low, 
and close each day for the life of 
a commodity option—such as May 
wheat or March potatoes. Steen 
has thousands of these charts, and 
with them he tries to peer into the 
future from past price movements. 
e Mass Psychology—Steen says 
that everyone has the basic data 
on crop reports and 30-day weather 
outlooks, but not too many persons 
can grasp the cyclical behavior of 
psychological factors. He consid- 
ers it extremely important, and 
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attempt to take it into account. 

@Seasonals and Spreads — In 
taking a “seasonal” position, a 
speculator plays the market in one 
direction, going either “long” 
(buying outright) or “short” (sell- 
ing borrowed options, with the ex- 
pectation of making delivery at a 
lower price). 

In a “spread,” the speculator 
goes long on one option, short on 
another—say, May corn against 
July soybeans. Thus, he tries to 
catch a rise in one and a drop in 
the other; at the same time, he is 
protected against all markets turn- 
ing suddenly in the same direction. 

To get a history of these trading 
patterns, Steen and a broker friend 
spent seven weeks at a library 
gathering data from microfilm rec- 
ords covering 14 years. This data 
was fed into a computer; and out 
of about 30,000 trading possibili- 
ties, the computer came up with 
about 120 “good-looking” trades 
that Steen is still using. 

Steen gives various weights to 
his study of the four areas. “When 
I arrive at a conclusion, I know that 
the odds are in my favor.” 

eHow He Started—While with 
the aircraft company, Steen got 
the urge to plunge into commodi- 
ties. After studying price move- 


ments for some time, he began to 
dabble in commodities with $6,000 
he had saved. Within a year, trad- 
ing in sugar, coffee, and cocoa fu- 
tures, Steen had raised his capital 
to $43,000. Then he quit his job; 
and just as promptly, the cocoa 
market collapsed, pruning his $43,- 
000 to $25,000. For the next two 
years, Steen concentrated on his 
collection of charts, taking only 
timid positions in various com- 
modities. 

Then in the spring of 1956, Steen 
went short in the potatoes market. 
The market went against him— 
and he had invested heavily with 
borrowed money. If the market 
went up another 50 cents, he would 
nave to sell at a big loss to cover the 

“margin” (cash) requirements. 

The market opened at $6.20, up 
30 cents. Steen held fast. Two min- 
utes later, the market cracked, and 
in three minutes was down to 
$5.55. Steen finally sold out at 
$5.17, for a profit of $32,000. This 
was the turning point in his career. 

e Good Swings—Soon Steen got 
into soybeans, then into sugar. “I 
caught every swing in the sugar 
market for 10 months,” he says. 
“There were seven good swings and 
a couple of fair ones.” 

“At no time did I have more than 


$3,000 in sugar, but I ended up 
with a profit of $82,000.” 

By this time, Steen had become a 
member of various exchanges; thus 
he did not have to worry about 
broker’s commissions eating up 
small-scale profits. 

In 1958, Steen took a $50,000 loss 
in potatoes, but he recouped by 
trading in copper, hides, rubber, 
and lard during 1958-1959. Re- 
cently, he has turned over good 
profits in sugar and flaxseed, bring- 
ing his capital to $240,000. 

At present, he keeps about 
$100,000 in commodities. As an ex- 
change member, he can buy com- 
modities on about 6% of margin— 
which means he has up to $2-mil- 
lion worth of commodities riding 
at any one time. (He also has 
$30,000 in stocks, and $50,000 in an 
oil well.) 

Steen’s success is winning him a 
wide reputation. He now has 
about 40 clients, for whom he is 
empowered to buy and sell at will. 
He gets a percentage of the profits 
(about 8% of net, after commis- 
sions) ; if there are losses, the client 
takes the beating, but Steen does 
not get his percentage of subse- 
quent profits until the entire loss 
has been made up. (Business Week, 
June 11, p145) 
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WHY MACHINES 
ROLL BETTER ON 
TIMKEN BEARINGS 


1. TAPERED DESIGN enables Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings to take any combination of radial and thrust loads. 


2. POSITIVE ALIGNMENT. Wide-area contact between roll- 
ers and cone rib keeps Timken bearings in positive 
alignment. 


3. FULL-LINE CONTACT between rollers and races gives 
Timken bearings extra load-carrying capacity. 





4. PRECISION MANUFACTURE. Timken bearings are avail- 
able with run-out tolerances of as little as 75 millionths of 
an inch. 


5. SOFT STEEL CAGE separates rollers, prevents scuffing. 


6. MICRO-INCH FINISH practically eliminates friction. 


7. PERFECT ROLLER MATCH —to within 125 millionths 
of an inch. 


All these advantages are yours when you use Timken bear- 
ings. And you get the kind of engineering service that no 
other bearing maker can give. Specify Timken bearings on 
all the machines you build or buy. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio, U.S.A. Cable address: 
“TIMROSCO”. Timken bearings manufactured in Australia, 
Canada, England, France and U.S.A. 


Industry rolls on 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


tapered roller bearings 
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A world of new ideas for you: 
300 "SCOTCH” Brand Tapes 


Look first to 3M ... the manufacturer of the world’s first 
cellophane tape, “SCOTCH”’ BRAND. 


Nowhere in the world can you find more concentrated 

knowledge of industrial adhesive tapes. 3M’s extensive organization 
of tape engineers and unequaled laboratory facilities are at your 
service to show you where “SCOTCH” BRAND tapes can improve 
your products and increase your profits. 

At 3M, research and application are limited only by human 


inspiration—inspiration that has created thousands of original and 
diverse products to benefit industry and business. 


3M research may be your key to tomorrow. 








1S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 5 


WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


For information about 3M products 
write: 3M Company, International 
Division, St. Paul 6, Minn., U.S.A. 





ECONOMY CLASS OR FIRST CLASS 


BOAC ROLTS-ROYCE 707 JETLINERS FLY... 


Officers obediently Lecturers attentively 


Economists economically Publishers impressively New editions nippily 


JET RETURN FARES FROM LONDON 

NEW YORK £173 (138 Economy Class £321 -10s First Ciass 
MONTREAL £163 - 7s Economy Class £312-10s First Class 
TORONTO €£174:°158 Economy Class £328 186 First Ciass 


—— your local Travel Agent or any office of BOAC in the U.K., or BEA TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
in Europe. 


BRITIGH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH TC A, QANTAS AND AIR INDIA 
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Concrete evidence 


When a concrete sugar silo is built, you have to first get down to 
painting it. For nothing breaks up concrete faster than sugar 
and, wherever the two are likely to meet, protection is needed. 
The best, and in the long run most economical, protection for 
concrete is an Epikote epoxy resin based paint. It is highly 
resistant to corrosive action, extremely flexible, lasts longer and 
needs less maintenance. 

Such qualities naturally find a multitude of other applications. 
As can linings to protect our food and drink, for example. As 
paint primers on motor cars and domestic equipment. Even 
when used as coatings on toothpaste tubes, both inside and 
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out, Epikote resins hold tight to the surface, right to the last 
squeeze. 

For outstanding toughness, look also to Epikote resins—for 
floorings, road and runway surfaces. Look, in fact, to Shell for 
all things chemical. Additives, plastics, solvents, detergents 
and synthetic rubbers today stem from Shell. For industrial 
chemicals with a plus, call on Shell. 


Epi kote Trade Mark 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information apply to your Shell Company. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 


mr 
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[ NEW BOOKS ] 


For a look at Latin American business 
—problems and prospects—read Prof. 
F. Benham and H. A. Holley’s A 
SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ECONOMY OF LATIN AMERICA. 
Oxford University Press (for Royal 
Institute of Int. Affairs), Amen 
House, Warwick Sq., London EC4, 
England. 179 pages, 18s or $2.52. 


PRODUCTION PLANNING AND 
CONTROL, edited by Robert Pritzker 
and Robert Gring, outlines modern 
management approaches to the con- 
trol problem, including a special group 
of case studies. American Manage- 
ment Assn, 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N.Y., U.S.A. $9.00, 


PR fundamentals, methods, and pro- 
grams receive clear, concise presenta- 
tion in the HANDBOOK OF PUB- 
LIC RELATIONS, edited by Howard 
Stephenson. It covers sound PR 
practice for all sizes and types of 
organizations. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 875 pages, $12.50. 


A checklist of management techniques 
for solving common business problems 
makes the EXECUTIVE’S GUIDE 
TO BUSINESS PROCEDURES, ed- 
ited by Sidney Prerau, a useful desk 
companion. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
266 pages, $4.95. 


ACCOUNTING FOR NON-AC- 
COUNTANTS, by John Myer, ex- 
plains the nomenclature and symbols 
accountants use to convey information 
simply and clearly. New York Uni- 
versity Press, Washington Sq., New 
York, N.Y., U.S.A. 235 pages, $5.00. 


How to find, develop, price, sell and 
advertise a new product is discussed 
in Delmar Kargers THE NEW 
PRODUCT. It covers organizing for 
product development, patents, engi- 
neering, management and market re- 
search. The Industrial Press, 93 
Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 234 pages, $5.00. 
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Recommended Reading 


INTER-INDUSTRY ECONOMICS 
by Hollis Chenery and Paul Clark pro- 
vides a complete explanation of input- 
output technique of analysis, describ- 
ing the basic Leontief method and how 
it should be used. Practical applica- 
tions of inter-industry study and re- 
search in various countries are in- 
cluded. John Wiley & Sons, 440 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. or 
Chapman & Hall Ltd., 37-39 Essex 
St., Strand, London WC2, England. 
360 pages, 64/-or $9.00. 


| DIRECTORIES, REFERENCES i 


OVERSEAS NEWSPAPERS & PE- 
RIODICALS GUIDE lists over 2000 
newspapers and periodicals through- 
out the world with details of publica- 
tion, advertising rates, circulation. 
Publishing & Distributing Co. Lid., 
177 Regent St., London W1, England. 
472 pages, 30s or $4.20. 


In this era of take-over bids, indus- 
trial holding companies and rapid di- 
versification in British industry, a new 
directory called WHO OWNS WHOM 
1960 provides information on the 
corporate family trees of leading 
British and Commonwealth firms. In- 
cluded is a list of U.S. firms and their 
British associates. O. W. Roskill & 
Co. Ltd., 14 Great College Street, 
London SW1, England. 


Looking for suppliers, buyers or 
agents in the U.S.? THE AMERICAN 
REGISTER OF EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTERS lists over 25,000 firms 
engaged in foreign trade. Products 
are listed alphabetically in English, 
Spanish, French, German. American 
Register of Exporters and Importers, 
90 West Broadway, New York 7, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 500 pages, $16.00. 


JAPAN ECONOMIC YEARBOOK 
1960 contains a wealth of data on 
Japanese finance, production, foreign 
trade, agriculture, labor. A listing of 
major Japanese companies is also in- 
cluded. The Oriental Economist, 3-2 
Hongokucho, Nihonbashi, Chuoku, 
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Tokyo, Japan. 276 pages, $5.00. 
THE ENGINEERING INDEX 1959, 
edited by Carolyn Flanagan, is a 
guide to the current technological lit- 
erature of the world. It contains over 
39,100 annotations of articles, from 
1,700 U.S. and foreign publications, 
covering all applications of engineer- 
ing methods. The Engineering Index, 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 1600 pages, $70.00. 


The 1960 edition of The American 
Automobile’s WORLD AUTOMO- 
TIVE MARKET SURVEY AND 
MOTOR CENSUS is now available. 
Write to The American Automobile, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 112 pages, $1.00. 


| REPORTS, PAMPHLETS | 


PIPING, a special report by the edi- 
tors of McGraw-Hill’s Power (June, 
p51), provides up-to-date information 
on piping materials—advantages and 
limitations of each type, fittings and 
supports, and fundamentals of fluid 
engineering calculation. $0.50. 


A report on HIDDEN OPPORTUNI- 
TIES IN THE EUROPEAN CHEM- 
ICAL MARKETS (Chemical Week— 
June 18, pil33) lists 863 smaller 
European chemical companies that are 
eager to do business with other firms. 
Reprints: $1.00. 


The editors of Industria have com- 
piled in their July issue a list of Latin 
America’s principal industrial firms— 
ranked by total volume of sales. 


Want to improve your reading? Write 
for a free copy of McGraw-Hill’s 
HOW TO CUT READING TIME. 


(For copies of the above McGraw- 
Hill reprints, write to The Editors, 
INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT and 
your request will be forwarded to the 
publication in question.) 


The First National City Bank has a 
timely new analysis of PAKISTAN— 





economy, agriculture, industry, for- 
eign trade, investment. 16 pages. First 
National City Bank of N.Y., 55 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


THE DECADE OF INCENTIVES, 
in five languages, contains studies of 
the marketing prospects of the 1960s 
in 20 countries of the free world. 
With 33 “growth” charts. McCann- 
Erickson Inc., 485 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


| INDUSTRY BULLETINS | 


ALCAN MANUAL DEL ALU- 
MINIO—a 250 page Spanish-lan- 
guage book on aluminum fabrication 
—covers the basic properties of alu- 
minum and its alloys, plus data on 
rolling, forging, extruding and casting 
techniques. Aluminium Lid. Sales, 
Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 


Innocenti-CWB milling and boring 
machine is described and illustrated 
in a handsome catalog. Innocenti, 
Via Ptiteri 81, Milano, Italy. 


100 WAYS TO SAVE MONEY IN 
PACKING, SHIPPING AND 
STOCKROOM OPERATIONS is 
your guide to efficiency in all phases 
of these operations. Manpower Inc., 
820 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis., U.S.A. 


Personal Business 


Investing Can Be Fun 


If you enjoy talking about the stock market and 
investment opportunities, the investment club idea may 
appeal to you. In effect, an investment club is a 
private, small-scale mutual fund: The club’s purpose 
is to manage an investment portfolio, buying and sell- 
ing securities, reinvesting dividends, evaluating market 
developments. 

Since the “dues” are usually quite small—on the 
order of $10 to $25 a month—success is more a source 
of pride than profit. The real objective is enjoyment 
and education, through a pooling of investment knowl- 
edge. But when the club comes up with what looks 
like a good investment decision, individual members 
often pursue it on their own. 

Some clubs are formed of wealthy, highly-conserva- 
tive investors who have discovered a way to have fun 
with out-and-out speculation. More commonly, the 
investment club is a discussion group, backed by 
portfolio decisions, that provides a lively testing 
ground for investment ideas. 

Clubs are usually set up in corporate form; which 
requires legal advice. But after that they operate 
as any other club, with officers, committees, etc. Com- 
patibility, and a suitable meeting place (many clubs 
meet in restaurants) are important considerations. 
Membership should be limited to 20 or 25, or 35 at 
the most. 

Agendas are arranged to suit the interests of the 
members. A typical schedule calls for a discussion 
of present holdings, what to do with the month’s 
fund, and a report on investment trends. Voting is 
often by secret ballot, to protect feelings. 

Note that the investment club movement is spread- 
ing. This summer, a World Federation of Investment 
Clubs was formed, with representation from half a 
dozen countries. In the past three years, 4,000 clubs 
have sprung up in Britain; there are 30,000 in the 
U.S.A., 6,000 in Japan. 

For detailed information on how to start a club, you 
can write to the U.S. federation : National Association 
of Investment Clubs, National Bank Building, Detroit. 


Best “Hedges” of 1960 


Many sophisticated investors in recent years have 
widened their horizons to include the art market. (This 
trend could make an interesting report at an invest- 
ment club meeting.) Reporting price movements in 
the auction markets has become a twice-yearly feature 
of Pick’s World Currency Report, a monthly financial 
journal published in New York. 

According to Pick, carpets and tapestries of the 
16th to 18th centuries have proved the Number One 
“hedge” so far this year. Prices on Isfahan, Bes- 
sarabian, Savonnerie, and Aubusson masterpieces have 
risen 200% to 350%. 

Louis XV and Louis XVI furniture, last year’s price 
leader, continued in demand with signed pieces gain- 
ing 30% to 40%. Silver table service (18th cen- 
tury) did well, as did manuscripts, maps, and illumi- 
nated books of the 13th and 14th century. 

Post-Impressionist paintings (Modigliani, etc.) 
gained 25%; and a comeback of Old Masters (Ru- 
bens, El Greco, de la Tour, Gainsborough) was no- 
ticed in London and New York. Sculpture by modern 
masters continued in demand. 


Fuyez la femme 


Favorite retreat for the French businessman is the 
corner bar, where he sits quietly over a coffee and 
roll in the afternoon pondering “le big decision.” The 
following intelligence comes from a British “spy,” 
reporting to The Director magazine. 

Le businessman is hard working. He spends eight 
to ten hours a day in his office, takes papers home 
two or three times a week. But he has one com- 
plaint. He is no longer master in his own office: 

“His secretary charmanie, madly efficient but pas 
gaie, makes all his appointments, puts letters and 
cheques on his desk for signing, controls his tele- 
phone calls, ushers in visitors, sends away les in- 
desirables and generally runs him. If he wants to do 
anything for himself he has to creep in en voleur at 
eight o’clock in the morning.” 
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tii Business at a Glance 
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A QUICK REVIEW OF EXCHANGE, CREDIT, AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS 





Government Reserves Doll ‘ . Hecti , 
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*U.S. Dollars per Pound Exports by Letter of Credit 
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“Natural” Synthetics: Every major 
U.S. rubber supplier today is build- 
ing or planning a “natural” synthetics 
plant. They are after markets such 
as footwear and truck tires that are 
still held by natural rubbers. These 
new synthetics—polyisoprene and 
polybutadiene—have quality advan- 
tages Over natural rubber, offer stable 
prices unaffected by crop failures. 


U.S. Wines for Europe: A Swiss res- 
taurant chain, Meevenpick, A. G., 
soon will be serving California wine 
in Geneva, Bern, Lucerne, and Zur- 
ich. Undaunted by tradition, U.S. 
vintner Paul Masson hopes to expand 
into other European wine-producing 
areas as import regulations permit. 


Mexican Auto: Mexico’s Fabricacion 
de Maquinas plans to get an all-Mexi- 
can car into production by next year. 
The car will have a plastics body and 
may be powered by the rotary engine 
developed jointly by Germany’s NSU 
and U.S.A.’s Curtiss-Wright. 


Venturesome Fund: A U.S. company’s 
employee pension fund has bought 
$100,000 of stock in each of two 
Japanese electronics companies, Sony 
and Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co. 


Low-Cost Metal Substitute: An instru- 
ment cluster for Chrysler Corp.’s 1961 
Valiant will be made of a single kilo- 
gram of Delrin, Du Pont’s new acetal 
resin, rather than four kilograms of 
metal. The reason: Delrin’s price has 
come down to .25¢ per cu. cm.— 
compared to .44¢ for brass, .26¢ for 
alloy steel, .24¢ for zinc—and finish- 
ing costs are much less. 


Learning Chinese: Some British steel 
men are taking courses in Chinese. 
“In ten years Communist China could 
become one of our most serious com- 
petitors in steel,” explains Robert Sew- 
ell, of United Steel Cos. Ltd. Under- 
standing Chinese, he says, will be the 
only sure way of keeping up. 


Competition in Tools: Israel is plan- 
ning a $550,000 tool and die plant 
that will satisfy the bulk of local 


requirements and allow for exports. 
And Brazil’s Giordani Romi is al- 
ready producing some lathes that can 
undercut German prices on the Ger- 
man market. Romi’s expansion plans 
call for a fully conveyorized auto- 
mated system that will produce 5,000 
lathes a year—and Romi claims it can 
surpass the claimed Soviet production 
record of a machine in 200 manhours. 


Swiss Take Note: Poland will be pro- 
ducing watches for the first time—a 
16-jewel man’s wrist watch—at its 
new Blonie factory, near Warsaw. 
Initial output of 50,000 watches yearly 
is supposed to rise to 600,000. 


Japanese Radio Quotas: Japan’s new 
export quotas on transistor radios may 
be “unrealistic” in allocating 4-million 
sets this year to the U.S. and Canada, 
say experts, but it should bring a 
semblance of order out of chaos. U.S. 
dealers fear that sets may be trans- 
shipped from places like Brazil, and 
dumped on the U.S. market. They 
concede, however, that the system will 
do three things: (1) firm up prices; 
(2) weed out marginal Japanese man- 
ufacturers and U.S. importers; (3) 
stimulate new, diverse products from 
Japanese factories. 


Imports from Subsidiaries: The 
U.S.A.’s giant International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. soon may begin 
taking consumer products from its af- 
filiates in Europe, Japan, and else- 
where, and marketing them in the 
U.S. An intensive survey now under 
way is expected to put ITT back in 
the U.S. consumer appliance market 
which it abandoned several years ago. 


Tomorrow’s Prices Today: Depart- 
ment stores in the European Economic 
Community are looking ahead to the 
day when there are no more custom 
duties within the six nations. A Brus- 
sels store—during a “Common Mar- 
ket Week”—is selling at the prices 
that will prevail then. 


Beryllium Fervor: A prospectors rush 
that resembles the “uranium race” of 
ten years ago is on for beryllium, the 
rare metal now in much demand for 
missiles and atomic plants (IMD, July, 


p48). A U.S. company has contracted 
to explore beryl deposits in Mexico, 
and now several companies are con- 
verging on deposits of beryllium ore 
in Utah, U.S.A. The Utah ore is of 
special interest, because some of it 
contains as much as 45% beryllium— 
compared to the 4% found in African 
and South American beryl. 


Tea Time, New York: The Tea Coun- 
cil, backed by Asian governments 
and U.S. importers, now is serving 
free tea—hot or iced—to all visitors 
to its new Tea Center on New York's 
Fifth Avenue. The ten-year-efforts of 
the Council has pushed U.S. tea con- 
sumption to a record high of 30,000- 
million cups a year, second only to 
Britain. The Council now is pushing 
instant tea sales, which have increased 
60% over last year. 


New Music for Africa: A phonograph 
record-pressing factory soon will be 
set up in Bulawayo, Southern Rho- 
desia, to make $1.4-million worth of 
discs a year for the local market— 
and eventually for other Africans. 


Greek Venture: Greece now is going 
ahead with the biggest industrial ven- 
ture of its history, a $132-million alu- 
minum plant being financed by 
France’s chemical companies and 
by Greek shipping magnate Stavros 
Niarchos. About 90% of produc- 
tion will be exported. Other projects 
engineered for Greece’s first five-year 
plan include: an Italian-financed tire 
plant now under construction; a poly- 
styrene plant, to be completed next 
year by U.S.A.’s Dow Chemical. 


Asphalt by Pipe: Asphalt for the first 
time is being delivered from ship to 
shore through a heated pipeline, in 
an installation built by Esso Stand- 
ard (Near East) Inc. in Lebanon. 


Ads from Ship: The Swedish govern- 
ment’s radio broadcasting monopoly 
soon will get a competitor from Radio 
Nord, a commercial station broadcast- 
ing from outside the Stockholm Archi- 
pelago. Only past competition was 
Radio Mercur, a ship stationed be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden. 
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Your link with Alcoa, world’s largest producer of aluminium: Alcoa 
International # For high-quality aluminium in any form and expert technical assist- 
ance based on production, development and research leadership for over 72 years, call on 
Alcoa International, world-wide source for all products of Aluminum Company of America, 
or write Department 2089-J ... 


ALCOA INTERNATIONAL, INC., 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Aluminum Company of America 


(P\ ALCOA 
\@Y INTERNATIONAL 








DOW PLASTICS for packaging 


ADD THE VISUAL APPEAL THAT CREATES SALES 


Today, it’s the package that makes the sale! And from 
Dow come new packaging materials and ideas to meet 
the increasing demand for packages with more sales 
appeal and improved protective qualities. 

Crystal clear and colorful rigid containers made of 
Styron* polystyrene create sales for hundreds of widely 
diversified products. Dow polyethylene gives squeeze 


bottles uniform high quality, better appearance. Dow 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED S. A. 


Zurich Rotterdam Stockholm 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY (U.K.) LIMITED 


London 


coatings, too, increase the usefulness of many packag- 
ing materials. Saran* resins add protection and sales 
appeal to films, paper and polyethylene. And a coating 
of Dow latex on boxboard means improved printability, 
more attractive packages. 

The Dow representative or Dow branch office near 
you can help you with salesmaking packaging ideas 
and materials...and will welcome you inquiry. 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company, U.S.A, 
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